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LOCUTION.—Two Lectures, indoctrinating | 
the Basis and Characteristics of ELOCUTION, will be 
given, on the Ey enings of TUESL 
Mr. Henderson’ be om, 73) NEwMA 
bythe Rev. F. WALDRON.—Gentlemen’ 8 own cards 
will ensure thelr vimitts ance free; Gentlewomen’s presence 
theirs.— —Commencement, Half-past 7 o'clock 


TEALES VIEWS of NOBLEMEN and 
Bi GENTLEMEN'S SEATS.—Subscribers having imperfect 
sets of this work are recommended to complete them without 
delay, or they will lose the opportunity of so doing. 

This magnificent work consists of Eleven Octavo V; olumes, and 
contains upwards of Eight Hundred Views, engraved in the first 
style of art, of the Seats of Noblemen and Gent emen in England, 
Wal es, Scotland, and Ireland. A very few copies, with early 

ons of the plates, originally published at 27/. 10s., now 
remaining unsold, are offered at the reduced price of 12/. 12s. 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Gra 
CAT ALOGUE of SECON D-HAND BOOKS, 


os sent to any part of the United Kingdom, postage 
free. WILLIS, 37, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London, 
feriisihes a Catalogue, at the end of every month, of ANCIENT 
oe MODERN _ BOOKS in every branch of English and Foreign 
Literature, including many both rare and curious. These Cata- 
logues contain an endless variety of works suitable for the 
e urious, the scholar, and the modern library. Gentlemen favour- 
ing the advertiser with their address shall receive Catalogues on 
the day of publication. 


Just published, grati S 

HE NEW LIBRARY TERMS, 

on which Families and Book Societies throughout Great 
Dritain are supplied with the New Publications for perusal, 
can now be obtained (postage free) on application to Messrs. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
Monthly supplies in proportion to the number of Members 
forming each Society, are regularly forwarded ; and to meet the 
increasing demand for new works, the publishing resources of 
this extensive establishment are added to the Library. 


HURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street, three doors from Oxford- 
street.—The general Catalogue of C ‘hurton’s Library consists of 
25,000 Volumes in the English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
aud Portuguese Languages, arranged under the following heads: 
‘. History, Antiquities. Voyages, lravels, Biography, Memoirs. 
2, Divinity, Morals, Belles Lettres, Philosophy, Criticism, 
Natural History, 
2. Poetry, Classics, the Drama. 
4. Novels, Romances, Tales 
This, it will be seen, embraces even now more than is usually 
found in Circulating Libraries; but it is intended in the future 
to extend the plan so as to bring within the reach of all, at a 
moderate expense, the highest branches of Literature. With 
this view, every work of allowed merit in Divinity, Popular 
Science, and History, will, as they shall appear, be added to the 
existing collection ; and as America is daily becoming an object 
of deep interest, all the best publications in theJ/nited States 
will be added, arrangements having heen made for that purpose. 
The whole of this very extensive Collection is now open to the 
Public on the following Terms, which will be found not to ex- 
ceed the demands of other Libraries which have been founded 
upon a much more contracted scale :— 
FOR A SINGLE PAMILY. 
Class :. ecoeSS 5 ° per ai ann., is vols. in town, is in the country. 
4 
Extra “Gass 10 10 ° 


4 a= 

Terms for Book C Iubs can be had on on a or will be 

sent into the country free. — 
ROYAL WEDDING SU N. 
OMETHING NEW.—On Friday and Saturday 
vast number of money letters for ROYAL WEDDING 
SUNS was received at the Sun Office; but this day the number 
has increased beyond all calculs ation, so much so, indeed, that 


the Post-oliic e authorities refused to deliver the letters without 
an order from t! the won leat of the Sun. 


DAY. the 18th and 25th inst., at 
N-STREET,OXFORD-STREET, 

















Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
coL LEC TION OF BOOKS, 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
MONDAY, Feb. 17, and Four following days, consisting of 
OOKS in QUIRES and BOARDS ; together 
with a Portion_of_ the MISCELLANEOU: s SECOND- 
HAND" SToc K_ of a COUNTRY BOOKSELLER 
May be viewed, and C atalogues (price 6¢.) had —_ the Rooms. 
Valuations made of Libraries, &e. 


MEssks. CHRISTIE & MANSON have the 
honour to announce the following SALES in the course 


of the Months of March and April, of which due notice will be 
given. 


A COLLECTION of ANCIENT ARMS and 
ARMOUR from SPAIN. 
The PICTURES of a Lapy of Rank, from the 
Country. 

A PORTION of the COUNTRY and TOWN 
CELLARS of WINES of a deceased Nobleman of high Rank. 
The very precious COLLECTION of MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS of a deceased Nobleman of high rank.- 

The valuable and choice COLLECTION of DRAW- 
INGS by OLD M ASTER. Prints, and a small Cabinet of Greek 
Coins, and Italian and Polish Medals; and the few remaining 
Pictures of the PRINCE PONIA‘I ATOWSKI, deceased, from 
orence 
A COLLECTION of PIC’ ‘URES from ITALY, 
and a small Cabinet of Gems. 


The celebrated GYRN GALLERY from WALES. 


The beautiful CLASSICAL LANDSCAPES of that 
highly-talented Amateur, JOHN TAYLOR, Esq., 
Grosvenor-place. 
The EFFECTS of the late LIEUT..GEN, SIR 
HERBERT TAYLOR, G.C,B, 








ATENT DRAIN TILES and BRICKS.— 
lications pt LICENCES to use the MA 
TW RED! JALE'S PATENT DRAIN TILE and BRICK ma. 
CHINES, and for de ERECTION of ESTABLISHMENTS u 
thre Estates of Landed Proprietors, may be addressed to ir. 
James Hunt, 10, Whitehall, Westminster. 


RETREAT NEAR LEEDS 
For the Reception and Recovery of Persons afflicted with 
DISORDERS OF THE MIND. 
R. HARE begs to announce to the Profession 
and the Public, that the above Establishment is under 
his particular superintendence, and that the most strict atten- 
tion is paid to the Medical, as well as Moral Treatment of the 
individuals who are committed to his care. 
he Retreat is delightfully situated on rising ground at the 
“una of Aire-Dale, little more than a mile from the town of} 
veeds, the situation is healthy, cheerful, and also sufficiently * 
retired ; the gardens and plantations are extensive ; the premises 
combine roper accommodation for the exercise and amuse- 
ment of the patients; and the apartments are spacious, lofty, 
well ventilated, and fitted up in the most commodious manner. 
e Establishment is to be considered more in the light of a 
temporary residence n the country, where the patient is placed 
while he undergoes sach a plan of treatment as may be neces- 
sary to restore the fi.nctions of the brain, than asan vaavinn. in 
the common accept «tion of the term ; hence it is well suited ‘for 
persons of weak mind, or who may be subject to fits of temporary 
insanity—for whor 1 confinement is necessary. In recent cases, 
a perfect and sper dy recovery may generally be expected. 
Applications, ether personal, or by letter, postage free, ad- 
dressed 26, East Parade, Leeds, will meet with immediate atten- 
tion, and have the most satisfactory references, if required, to 
patients already discharged, or their friends; also to Physicians 
resident in London, Dublin, Leamington, Leeds, Sheffie d, Scar- 
borough, Wakefield, Bradford, &c. who have had occasion to 
visit patients at the Retreat. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Esta! blished it 1826. 








Wm. Goodenough Hayter, Esq. {Robert Palk, Esq. 

Charles Johnston, Es John Louis ea Esq. 

John Fg ony Kemb. e, <a. Samuel Smith, Es 

John G. Shaw Lefevre, F.R.S. | Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 

Trustees—John Deacon, Esq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
Charles Johnston, Esq. 

Tn this Office Assurers have the option, either of securing a 
certain sum at death at a low rate of Premium; or of partici- 
pating in § of the nett profits of the Company on paying an in- 
creased rate of Premiu 

The following are the annual Premiums for the assurance of 
100/. on a healthy life in either case 

WITHOUT PROFITS. 


20] 1. Ms. 8d. [30] 20. 2s. 2d. | 40] 2. 178. Od. [50] 42. Os. Bd. 
WITH PROFITS, 





Age 








NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
London Oftice, 28, OLp Broab-sTREET. 

Director: 
Re *njamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
Charles Edward Mangles, Esq. 
Corstopher Rawson, i'sq., Ha- 

ifa 

Thomas Sands, Esq., Liverpool, 
John Gore, Esq James Bogle Smith Esq “ 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. James Ruddell Todd, Esa. 
Trustees—George Car Glyn, Esq. 
John Gore, tsq | James John ¢ serine, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & ¢ 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddome. 
Secretary—Samucel Jackson, Esq. 
Colonial Inspector—John Cunningham M‘Laren, Esq. 

The Directors of this Bank grant Letters of Credit, which are 
wot transferable, for sums under 300/.: or oe at thirty days’ 
Sight for larger amounts, on their Branches 

Sydney, Melbourne, » Port Philip, 


George Fife Angus, Es 

Robert Brooks, Esq. as 

James John Cummins, Esq. 

Robert Gardner, Esq., Man- 
chester. 


Hobart Town, 
* Launceston, New Zealand, 
without deduction, onthe money being deposited, 
hey also negotiate approved bills on the Colonies, at thirty, 
sixty, and ninety d days’ sight, the terms for which may be ob- 
tained at their Office. 
Bills on the Colonies transmitted for collection at a charge of 
two per cent. on the amount when realized. 
a order of the Boar: 
SAMUEL J ACKSON. Secretary. — 


Ts YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, em- 
powered by Act of Parliament.—C apital, 500,000/, 
Pa'trons—The Archp. of York , Sir G. Stri¢sland, Bart. M.P. 
The Marquis of Londonderry tranels Lawley, Bart. 
Karl Fitzwilliam | Se . B. Cooke, Bart. 
The Earl of ‘Tyrconnel Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. 
The Earl of Zetland | Sir S. Crompton, Bart. M.P. 
The Bishop of Gloucester | The Archdeacon of York 
The Bishop of Ri 2 
Viscount Morpeth, M.P. 
Lord Wharncliffe 
Lord Feversham 





Archdeacon of the East Riding 
on Archdeacon of Cleveland 
Barlow, Esq. 
Robert Crac roft, Esq 
Lord Hotham, M.P. Robert Denison, Es 
Howden, G.C.B. K.C. p Saltmarshe, 

1 ard Wenlock Martin Stapylton, 

Sir E. M. Me : ph Bart. L. ‘Thompson, "ne sq 

Hon. E. R. Pe mi aduke. Wyvill, ‘esa. 

=. on ea Secretary—) Vir. W. L. Newman. 

The Terms of this Company for LIFE INSU RANCES will be 
fonnd on comparison to be the lowest which can be taken with 
gate ty, and particularly for FeM AL E LIVES, the lowest charged 

by any Office in the Kingdom e following extracts from the 
Tables (complete Copies of which, with the Rates for the ieee 
mediate Ages, may be had on application at the Otlice in York 





Age 20| 1.168. 11d. | 30] 2/. 9s. 2d. | 40| 31. 6s. 6d. | 50] 4d.14s. 2d. 


A division of the profits will take place quinquennially. Bo- 
nuses accrue after three annual premiums shall have been paid; | 
and parties can receive their bonuses in a present sum, or have 
them applied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
of their future Premiums. Assurers on the non-bonus system 
may contract to pay their Premiums either in one sum, ina 
given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or quarterly 
payments, or on the ascending or descending zsca e, Oilicers in 





the Army and Navy when in active service, pe ersons afliic ted with f 


chronic and other diseases, and such as are going beyond the | 
limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. Prospec- 
tuses and all necessary ap may be obtained at the 
Office. Proposals can be passed dail ly 
MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- | 
ANCE and DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, 26, 
Cornhill, London. ‘apital, 500,0002, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Directors—T. ne Murray, Esq. Chairman. 

Col. Sir Burges Camac. K. : . | George Langley, Esq. 
John Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. Jobn Kawson, Esq. 

I. Gordon, E ~4 Joseph ‘Thompson, Esq. 

Robert Hollon Esq. M. ee 


uditors. 
Dr. Clete Gre PSOrTs & 2A 3. | Professor W beatstone, F.R.S 
ctuary—W. Ay loulaues Esq. F.R.A.S. 

By the = ae Ta a Life Assurance and Deferred Annui- 
ties, founded by this Society, the moral obligation of all classes 
of making a provision for a family or for old age, is largely 
enhanced by the immediate advantages secured to the assured 
themselves. 

The details of the principles of the Society, its improvement 
in the system of Assurance, its economica * arrangements in 
favour of the assured, its extensive Tables, &c. will be found in 
its es ectus, Which may be obtained at the Office of the Society, 
26, € aoe London; or at any of its Branches throughout the 
countr F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 

IA LIFE 


RIT AN ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, = 1, PRINCES-sTREET, Bank, Lonvon. 
Capital Ong MILuion. 

ADVANTAGES OFF ERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

A most economical set of ‘lables—computed e xpress] for the 
use of this Institution, from authentic and complete - big and 
presenting the Lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered without com= 
promising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans on debts; a lrss immediate a being required 
on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any o' Ofice. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Hialf-yeariy, or Quar- 

terly, in one sum, or in a limited number of payme' 

A Board of Direc tors in attendance daily at “ con © Clock. 

Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during | 
Ist Five (2nd Five | 3rd Five | 4th Five ;Kemain er) 
years. | of life. 

9 | 23 8 
4 217 6 
373 | 434] 
5 6 3] 6137 | 








Age. 











Pe TER MORRISON, Resident Director, 


or any of the Agents.) will show the Annual Premiums required 
for securing 100/., payable on the decease of 
A MALE. 
Premiums for 
Seven Years, 
tO 18 4 
8 1 


Age next 


Premiums for 
Birthday. 
20 


Premiums for 
One Year. Whole Lite. 
£0 17 fim 4 
16 2 219 9 
480 660 
1110 6 44 
A FEMALE. 

| £ 


ot) 
v 13 
18 Lin 6 
7 2nu 0 

512 6 


4 
3 
3 > 
i2to 


9 
lo 0 


0 
| 1 
| as 


Table of Premiums payable for a fixed number of years only. 
A MALE. 


lo 


Age next 


| Annual Pre- Annual Pre- Annual Pre- 
birtaday. | 


miums payable | miums payable | miums payable 
for 10 Yes _ only.|for 15 Years only, |for 20 Years only. 
£4 9 43 43 £ 


0 17 4 
4 15 4 
i) 45 £299 
8 : 39 8 
2 76 
Table of Premiums payable on a Seven Years’ ascending Scale. 
A MALE, 
Annval Pre- 


| mime payable 
rst 7 Years. 
t 0 


Annual Pre- 
minums payable 
second 7 Years, 

) 


Annual Prems. 
payable for re- 
mainder of Life. 

£2 


Age next 
Birthday. 
20 

313 
319 uv 
A FEMALE 
40 £1 


9 3 8 : 
26 512 0 
£1 9 6 £116 8 

1 16 lo 270 382 

211 3 34 6 590 

Premiums payable on a Seven Years’ descending Scale. 

A MALE, 
| Annual Pre- Annual Pre- 


} a payable maneee pay: able 
first 7 Years. 
£2 510 


Annual Prems. 

payable for re~ 

second? Years. |mainder of Life. 
Lila 6 £17 


ly 


Age next 
Birthday. 
20 é 
w 3 
50 ' 5 


19 6 2 
8 6 4 
A FEMALE, 
20 | £220 d 6 | £159 
40 394 212 0 | 117 7 
50 417 8 d 3 229 
Insurances of the following description may also, be eflected 
at this Office, viz.: On the ‘First Death of Two Lives; on the 
Longest of Two Lives ; on the First Death of Three Lives;on the 
konaeet of ‘Ihree Lives; on the Decease of One Lire before 
nother. \NOULTIE q REV ERSIONS PURCHASED 
AND ANNUIT 4 5 
FIRE INSURANCES are e Mevted by this Company at the most 
Moderate Rates for every description of Property. FARMING 
STOCK insured without the introduction of the Average Clause. 
Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worthy the attention of respectable Parties. Ap-~ 


lications to be made te 
ca . NEWMAN, the Secretary, at York, 


9 2 


) i 
i9 23 6 


Mr. W, L 
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THE PORTRAIT OF PRINCE ALBERT. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & GRAVES, Her Ma- 
ey . Tptateciess and Publishers, have the honour to 
announe oie they eProps perin forimmediate publication, the 
NTC PORTIA HIS SERENE HIGHN 
PRINCE ALBERT of SAXE €o BURG, painted by pane § 
at the Fe. of Gotha, by George Patten, Esq. A.R.A., Por- 
trait Painter, by Specis al Appointment, to His Serene Highness, 
and Engraving in Mezzotinto by ‘I’. Lupton, Esq. 
Price to Leg ey TS. 
Prints... aveolte 1 India Proofs .......+.-£3 3 0 
Proofs . 2 3 Proofs before Letters.. 4 
Subscribers names ‘for aan Engraving, which is fast advancing 
tocompletion, should be forwarded without delay to HODGSON 
& GR Printsellers and, Publishers in Mateo, to Her 
Majesty, aa by Special Appointment to His Serene Highness 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, 6, Pall Mall, London. 


~ tr . 

SLER’S PATENT MERCURIAL LETTER- 

GAUGE, or Letter Weis phing Machine.—This novel and 

unique inve ntion, combining e suce with simplicity, denotes 

instantaneously the weight of a letter or other light article, 
without adjustment. 

Of the various inventions to meet the Post-office regulations, 
and ascertain in the readiest manner me weight of letters, we 
have seen nothing to compare with the above pr elegance, sim- 
plicity, and precision."’"—Vide Literary Gazette, . 18, 

Sold by most booksellers, stationers, aooion-onse makers, 
and fancy warehousemen. 

Sole agents to the m: boutecture rs, Messrs. Richards & Wilson, 
wholes a » stationers, St. Martin’s-court, Leicester-square, Lon- 
don, to whom the tr: ade are 4 ques ted to address their orders. 


STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital ONE MILLIC 
Directors. —Geo. Bare lay, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq 
William Davis, Esa. 
zawrence Dorgan, Esq. 
iliam Gunston, E: isq. Frederick 'T’. 

Maj.-Gen.C. Hodson, k.1.C.8. | George White t+. nad, Son. 
Auditors. —George Pear on, Esq. Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Ayscough Wilkinson, Esq. 

Medical Officers. 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, City. 
HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all case s, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
Liberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
Increasing Rates of Premium. 









































John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 
denry Lawson, Esq. 
James Row, Esq. 
A. Theqpees Ly Esq. 
k 














j Annual Premium for \00l, payable during 
| First five {Second tive, Third five 





Fourth five|/ Remainder 
Age. Years. Years. | Years. ars. of Life. 
19 | £019 4 | £1 35 | £1 711 | £113 1 | £118 Wo 
3 | 13.6 187) 1M 5 2. 297 
® | roa] 172] 256] ge] a4 
6e!|246| 248 374 436 543 





WM. WRIGHT, Sec. | 


1" + AQT - 
OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 

Directors, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Frederic a ag K.H. R.E. Chairman, 
Colone! Sir Wm. Gosset, C.B. K.¢ K.E. Deputy Chairman. 
Captainthe Right Hon. Lord yok Ee Fitzclarence, R.N. G.C.H. 
Admiral the Kight Hon. Sir George Cockburn, G. c. LB. Maier 

General of M. arine 
Major-Gen r s Cockburn, Bart. wi 
Captain 9 Thomas ‘Troubridge, Bart. 
Admiral 
Vice-Admir: af Sir Charles Rowley, 
Major-General Sir Alexander Di son, kK.C.B. K. c: i Deputy 
Adjutant-General, Royal Art 
Major-General Sir Patrick Ross, : Mt. G. K.C.H. 
Major-Gen. Sir. = vn Gardiner, K.C Ay Dep. Adj.-Gen. 
Major-General Si fF. Burgoyne, 
eut.-General Sir Frederick Wm. ‘Mule ‘aster, K.C.H. Inspector- 
General of Fortiltica 8. 
Colonel Edward Wynyard, C.B. A. D. C. to the Queen. 
Colonel Sir Je reeais ah Bryant, C.B. India C ompany’s Service. 
Colonel! Powell, commanding ( sarGee sanshire Militia, Lord- 
ieutenant A oa County of Cardizar 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Hanmer, late R.H. a. , KH. 
Lieut.-Colonel P. are has, Kast India g omnpany s Service. 
Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H. FL. 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. RH. G. 
Captain Melville G yo . East India Army Agent. 
William Chard. Esq. } 
Bankers—Messrs. Gaskbarn & c ©. 4, Whitehall ; Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, & Smiths, 1, Lom d-street. 
Physician—John R. Hume, Esq. M.1). Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals. 
Surgeon and Seeretary— liam Daniell Wat Esq. 
M.R.C.S.E. late of the Army Medica! staff. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bicknell, Robe rts, Finch, & Neate, 57, Lin- 
coln’s lnn-fields. 
Actuary—Jobn Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 
Otlices—13, Waterloo-place, and 24, Finch-lane, Cornhill. 
This Society Bey together with the usual advantages, the 
Sewing: 
Assurances ranted upon the lives of persons in every sta- 
tion in life, and S every part of the world, from 202. to 5,000. 
Premiums calculated for non-participation, as well as par- 
ticipation, of profits, 

Persons assured, by, paying a slight increase upon the ordi- 
nary rate (see Ta bie . of the Prospectus), may themselves 
receive the amount assured on their attaining the age of 65 
years; or, dying before that age, it will be paid to their repre- 
sentativ es. 

. Fraud only to vitiate a policy. 
No additional expense but the pstamp. 
é Otlicers serving in the Royal Navy assured on particularly 
Cesoyebio terms. 
Rates of premium constructed upon sound principles with 
sdbane e to every British colony. 
8. No arbitrary imposition of extra premium. 
9. Persons assured in this Office may change from one degree 
of risk to another without forfeiting their policies. 
10. Officers and others, assured at the Indian rate, on return- 
ing, to this country, are required to pay a home premium only. 

. Annuities provided to the Widows of Oflicers and others 

oui advantageous terms. 

12. Immediate annuities granted upon liberal terms. 

13. Assurances in favour of children, after the death of both 
paren provided by an extremely low scale of premiums. 

A Dividend of 4/. per cent. has been, and continues to be, 
paid upon the Shareholders’ deposits. 

15. Board Days every Thursday at One o’clock, and every 
facility afforded for ef ecting ppsurances on other days of busi- 
ness. TABLE L. OF THE PROSPECTL 


Annual Premium Sor Assuring 1000. ona nee ee 


By order of the Board of Directors, 











C.H. 
. M.P. Lord of the 
Bart. K.C.B. G.¢ 




















































is] 20 | 2% | 30] 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 {| 
EsdiEsdl€ed\£sdl sd£sd ev alerder des ale 
fs arieitl2o tiles ol2 12 913 1 3|3 12 B14 7 915 6 716 19 2/3 398 

















WILLIAM DANIELL WATSON, Seé, 








THE WESTMINSTER 


and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, Nag street, Covent-garden. 
Trustees—George Dodd, Colonel W. H. Me »yrick 
George Mercer, Esq. | Gocege Wigg, Esq. 


Lieut.-Col. G. E. Pratt Barlow | Thomas Halliwell, Esq. 
H. 8. Cafe, Es John Hamilton, Esq. 
George © ‘ornel "Esq. Pickard Mott, E — 
William Crake, Esq. Mucklow 

J. Dixon, Esq urse, Esq. 
Thomas Fielder, E ‘Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 
Charles Fine -" Esq Geo. Pitt, Esq. 

Luke T. Floc James Seaton, Esq. 
Edward M. eeshall, 
William B. France, — nith, Esq. 
Colonel E. Bose “go p Feederick J. Ww. ~ vortg Esq 
Stephen Garrard, E a John White, Esq. 
uditors. 

Frederick Pratt Barlow, Esq. ‘Thomas Edward Fielder, Esq. 
‘Thomas John Burgoyne. Esq. | Benjamin Edward fall, Esq. 

Physician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New Bridge-street, 

Blackfriars. 

Surgeon—James M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
Solicitor—Mr. Thomas Burgoyne, 160, Oxtord-street. 
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REVIEWS 
Lives of the Queens of England, from the Nor- 
man Conquest, with Anecdotes of their Court. 
By Agnes Strickland. Vol.I. Colburn. 


Miss Strickland states in her preface that “an 
announcement” of this work appeared in August 
1837, under its original title of ‘ Historical Me- | 
moirs of the Queens of England ;’—but that “a 
long and dangerous illness delayed the progress | 
of the first series, and meantime the title was ap- 
propriated by another writer.” With all respect 
for Miss Strickland, this is a most unfair state- 
ment, or, rather, a statement tending to create an 
unfair prejudice against Miss Lawrance, whose 
laborious and interesting Memoirs are here re- 
ferred to. Miss Strickland’s work was, it is 
admitted, first announced when the accession of 
Her Majesty must have suggested the subject as 
an ad captandum one to many persons, and the 
first volume is only now published—after an 
interval long enough to have enabled any writer 
of ordinary facility to have compiled half-a-dozen 
volumes. But Miss Lawrance, as we stated when 
called on to announce Miss Strickland’s work as 
in preparation (Sept. 1837, Athen. No. 515), 
had been long engaged on her Memoirs, and for 
years when the accession of a female sovereign 
was a contingency in remote distance. So early 
as 1831, on the publication of Mrs. Jameson's 
‘ Female Sovereigns,’ we heard that Miss Law- 
rance was writing ‘ Memoirs of the Queens of 
England,’—subsequently, in 1832 we believe, 
but certainly when the Ettrick Shepherd was 
in London, for he and twenty other literary 
persons were present, this report was confirmed 
to us by Miss Lawrance herself. Five years 
later, Her Majesty ascended the throne, and it 
is manifest that this event, which suggested to 
the one lady the right moment for announcing 
- such a work as in preparation, suggested to 
the other the right time for publication; and as 
the first volume of Miss Lawrance’s Memoirs 
was published in December 1837, it is reason- 
able to believe that it must have been in the 
hands of the printer, certainly prepared for the 
press, before even Miss Strickland’s announce- 
ment appeared. Under these circumstances, it 
is a little too bad to insinuate that Miss Law- 
rance has, in some way or other, acted unjustly 
or ungenerously towards Miss Strickland. 

Having thus quieted our conscience, we come 
now to the work itself, which is the first volume 
of a series, to contain, in unbroken succession, 
memoirs of all the Queens of England—Queens 
Consort and Queens Regnant—since the Con- 
quest. A bold venture this, and, for a lady, 
somewhat perilous. The difficulty attending the 
early consorts arises from a paucity of mate- 
rials; while the only historical facts of import- 
ance in the career of some of the later queens 
—Katherine of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, and 
Katherine Howard, for instance—are such as a 
young lady would scarcely like to avow she had 
even read, much less have critically investigated 
and reasoned upon. 

Our surprise was great on pee that this 
entire volume contained only the lives of the 
first five queens after the Conquest, about whom 
we supposed all that could possibly be said would 
not fill one hundred pages ; but the second title 
of the work, ‘Anecdotes of their Courts,’ ex- 
plained the mystery, and we found, as was to 
be expected, that the Queens themselves were 
almost lost in a mass of every kind of historical, 
antiquarian, and gossipping matter of the slight- 
est interest which industry and research could 
collect. The book is thus rendered an agreeable 








one, and, to young persons especially, may be 


considered a valuable contribution to historical 
knowledge. An opinion of Miss Strickland’s 
style will best be formed from the following 
extracts; but we must in all kindness to her 
suggest that in a grave historical work, attempts 
at jocularity are entirely misplaced ; the flippant 
allusions to the faith and religious feelings, 
though grossly superstitious, of past ages, show 


| bad taste rather than a philosophic spirit; and 


that a narrative loses rather than gains strength 


| by that besetting sin of female writers, a redun- 


dancy of adjectives and epithets. While pre- 
suming to administer advice, we would also 
suggest that it is not enough to find a statement 
in a printed book, ancient or modern, to justify 
its being admitted as truth; that it is the most 
essential duty of a biographer as well as of an 
historian, to form a correct estimate of the au- 
thorities he consults, and not to attach the same 
weight to such books as ‘ Henderson's Life of 
William the Conqueror,’ and ‘ Pyne’s Royal Re- 
sidences,’ as to contemporary chroniclers; and 
that when references are given, (without which, 
as in Henderson, no historical work is of the 
slightest value,) the volume and page should be 
mentioned. ‘The justice of exacting such seve- 
rity of reference from Miss Strickland, more 
particularly, is shown by the ambitious character 
of her labours, and the solemn tone in which she 
speaks of the accuracy of her facts, and her 
“deep research” :— 

“*¢Facts, not opinions,’ should be the motto of 
every candid historian; and it is a sacred duty to 
assert nothing lightly, or without good evidence, of 
those who can no longer answer for themselves. I 
have borne in mind the charge which prefaces the 
juryman’s oath,—it runs as follows:—‘ You shall 
truly and justly try this cause ; you shall present no 
one from malice; you shall excuse no one from 
favour, &c. &c. Feeling myself thus charged, by 
each and every one of the buried Queens of England 
whose actions, from the cradle to the tomb, I was about 
to lay before the public, I considered the responsi- 
bility of the task, rather than the necessity of expe- 
diting the publication of the work. The number of 
authorities required, some of which could not be 
obtained in England, and the deep research among 
the Norman, Provencal, French, and monkish Latin 
authors, that was indispensably necessary, made it 
impossible to hurry out a work which I hoped to 
render permanently useful.” 

The Conqueror having long wooed Matilda of 
Flanders (who “ cherished a passion for Brihtric, 
surnamed Snow, from the fairness of his com- 
plexion,”) without success, adopted a novel, but 
it seems efficacious, mode of showing the fervour 
of his love :— 

* After seven years delay, William appears to have 
become desperate ; and if we may trust the evidence 
of the chronicle of Inger, he, in the year 1047, way- 
laid Matilda in the streets of Bruges as she was re- 
turning from mass, seized her, rolled her in the dirt, 
spoiled her rich array, and, not content with these 
outrages, struck her repeatedly, and rode off at full 
speed. This Teutonic method of courtship, accord- 
ing to our author, brought the affair to a crisis, for 
Matilda either convinced of the strength of William’s 
passion by the violence of his behaviour, or afraid of 
encountering a second beating, consented to become 
his wife.” 

But the happiness of the royal pair was, we 
are told, wonderful :-— 

* All historians have agreed that they were a most 
attached pair, and that whatever might have been 
the previous state of Matilda’s affections, they were 
unalterably and faithfully fixed upon her cousin from 
the hour she became his wife, and with reason, for 
William was the most devoted of husbands, and 
always allowed her to take the ascendant in the ma- 
trimonial scale. The confidence he reposed in her 
was unbounded, and very shortly after their marriage 
he entrusted the reins of government to her care, 
when he crossed over to England, to pay a visit to 
his friend and kinsman, Edward the Confessor. By 





his marriage with Matilda, William had strengthen- 
ed this connexion, and added a nearer tie of relation- 
ship to the English sovereign; and he was perhaps 
willing to remind the childless monarch of that cir- 
cumstance, and to recal to his memory the hospi- 
tality he had received, both at the Flemish and the 
Norman courts, during the period of his adversity. 
* * Nine months after her marriage, Matilda gave 
birth to a son, whom William named Robert after 
his father, thinking that the name of a prince whose 
memory was so dear to Normandy would ensure the 
popularity of his heir. The happiness of the royal 
pair was greatly increased by this event. In fact, 
nothing could exceed the terms of affection and con- 
fidence in which they lived. They were at that 
period reckoned the handsomest and most tenderly 
united couple in Europe. The fine natural talents 
of both had been improved by a degree of mental 
cultivation very unusual in that age, and there was a 
similarity in their tastes and pursuits which rendered 
their companionship delightful to each other in pri- 
vate hours, and gave to all their public acts that 
graceful unanimity which could not fail of pro- 
ducing the happiest effects on the minds of their 
subjects.” 

William does not, however, seem to have 
been a model of conjugal virtue, or Matilda a 
pattern of submission and meekness; for a re- 
port that the Norman tyrant had dishonoured 
the fair niece of Marleswent, a Kentish noble, 
who was the daughter of one of the canons of 
Canterbury, having come to the Queen’s ears, it 

“caused the first conjugal difference that had 
arisen between her and her lord. She was by no 
means of a temper to take any affront of the 
kind patiently, and it is said she caused the unfor- 
tunate damsel to be put to death with circumstances 
of great cruelty. Hearne, in his notes to Robert 
of Gloucester, furnishes us with a curious sequel to 
this tale, extracted from a very ancient Chronicle 
among the Cottonian MSS., which, after relating 
‘that the priest’s daughter was privily slain by a 
confidential servant of Matilda, the queen,’ adds, 
*that the Conqueror was so enraged at the barbarous 
revenge taken by his queen, * that, on his return to 
Normandy, he beat her with his bridle so severely, 
that she soon after died.’ Now it is certain Matilda 
lived full ten years after the period at which this 
matrimonial discipline is said to have been inflicted 
upon her by the strong arm of the Conqueror, and 
the worthy chronicler himself seems to regard that 
part of the tale as apocryphal, and merely relates it 
as one of the current reports of the day.” 

Another anecdote related of Matilda is so 
manifestly absurd, that it is surprising Miss 
Strickland should give credence to it :— 

“In the first year of the reign of William the 
Conqueror, Matilda obtained from her lord the grant 
of all Brihtric’s lands and honours, and that she 
then caused the unfortunate Saxon to be seized at 
his manor of Hanelye, and conveyed to Winchester, 
where he died in prison, and was privately buried. 
Thus, then, does it appear that Matilda, after 
having been for fourteen years filling a most exalted 
station, and enjoying the greatest happiness as a 
wife and mother, had secretly brooded over the bitter 
memory of the slight that had been offered to her 
in early youth, for the purpose of inflicting the dead- 
liest vengeance in return on the man who had re- 
jected the love she had once condescended to offer. 
* * Matilda, moreover, deprived Gloucester of its 
charter and civic liberties, merely because it was the 
city of the unfortunate Brihtric—perhaps for show- 
ing some sign of resentment for his fate. We fear 
that the first of our Norman queens must on this 
evidence stand convicted of the crime of wrong and 
robbery, if not of absolute murder; and if it had 
been possible to make a post mortem examination on 
the body of the unfortunate son of Algar, sufficient 
reason might have been seen perhaps for the private 
nature of his interment. All this wrong was done 


by agency, for, if dates be correct, Matilda had not 
yet entered England.” 

William appears, from the following rather 
apocryphal anecdote, to have liked a practical 
joke. Having applied to his brother-in-law, 
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Count Baldwin of Flanders, to assist him in his 
invasion of England,—the Count asked, ‘“ What 
share of England he intended to give him in 
return ?”— 

“ The duke, surprised at this demand, told his 
brother-in-law ‘ that he could not satisfy him on that 
point till he had consulted with his barons on the 
subject ;’ but instead of naming the matter to them, 
he took a piece of fair parchment, and having folded 
it in the form ofa letter, he superscribed it to Count 
Baldwin of Flanders, and sealed it with the ducal 
seal, and wrote the following distich on the label that 
surrounded the scroll— 

‘Beau frere, en Angleterre vous aurez 

Ce qui dedans escript vous trouverez.’ 
Which is to say, ‘ Brother-in-law, I give you sucha 
share of England as you shall find within this letter.’ 
He then sealed the letter with the ducal seal of Nor- 
mandy, and sent it to the young count by a shrewd- 
witted page, who was much in his confidence. When 
Baldwin had read this promising endorsement, he 
broke the seal full of expectation, but finding the 
parchment blank, he showed it to the bearer, and 
asked what was the duke’s meaning. ‘ Nought is 
written here,’ replied the messenger, ‘and nought 
shalt thou receive, therefore look for nothing. The 
honour that the duke sceks will be for the advantage 
of your sister and her children, and their greatness 
will be the advancement of yourself, and the benefit 
will be felt by your country ; but if you refuse your 
aid, then, with the blessing of God, my lord will 
conquer England without your help.’” 


It having been said that Matilda, daughter of 
Malcolm, King of Scotland, the consort of Henry 
the First, * the good Queen Maude,” as she was 
afterwards called, had taken the veil, her mar- 
riage was objected to on that account, and the 
affair being referred to the authorities of the 
Church,— 

“ Matilda made her appearance before the synod, 
and was closely interrogated by the primate Anselm, 
in the presence of the whole hierarchy of England, 
as to the reality of her alleged devotion to a religious 
life. The particulars of her examination have been 
preserved by Eadmer, who, as the secretary of the 
Archbishop Anselm, was doubtless an eye-witness of 
this interesting scene, and in all probability re- 
corded the very words uttered by the princess. The 
Archbishop commenced by stating the objections to 
her marriage, grounded on the prevailing report that 
she had embraced a religious life, and declared ‘ that 
no motive whatever would induce him to dispense 
with her vow, if it had already been given to Al- 
mighty God.’ The princess denied that there had 
been any such engagement on her part. She was 
asked if she had embraced a religious life, either by 
her own choice or the vow of her parents; and she 
replied, ‘ Neither.” Then she was examined as to 
the fact of her having worn the black veil of a vo- 
taress in her father’s court, and subsequently in the 
nunneries of Rumsey and Wilton. ‘1 do not deny,’ 
said Matilda, ‘ having worn the veil in my father’s 
court ; for, when I was a child, my aunt Christina 
put a piece of black cloth over my head, but when 
my father saw me with it, he snatched it off in a 
great rage, and execrated the person who had put it 
on me. I afterwards made a pretence of wearing it 
to excuse mysclf from unsuitable marriages ; and, on 
one of these occasions, my father tore the veil and 
threw it on the ground, observing to Alan Earl of 
Bretagne, who stood by, that it was his intention to 
give me in marriage, not to devote me to the church.’ 
She also admitted that she had assumed the veil in 
the nunnery of Rumsey as a protection from the 
lawless violence of the Norman nobles, and that she 
had continued to wear that badge of conventual 
devotion, against her own inclination, through the 
harsh compulsion of her aunt, the Abbess Christina. 
‘If I attempted to remove it,’ continued Matilda, 
*she would torment me with harsh blows and sharp 
reproaches: sighing and trembling, I wore it in her 
presence, but as soon as I withdrew from her sight 
I always threw it off and trampled upon it.’ This 
explanation was considered perfectly satisfactory by 
the council at Lambeth, and they pronounced that 
* Matilda, daughter of Malcolm King of Scotland, 
had proved that she had not embraced a religious 
life either by her own choice, or the vow of her 


parents, and she was therefore free to contract mar- 
riage with the king.” The council, in addition to 
this declaration, thought proper to make the most 
cogent reason which the Scottish princess had given 
for her assumption of the black veil, on her coming 
to England, public, which was done in the following 
remarkable words. * When the great King William 
conquered this land, many of his followers, elated 
by so great a victory, and thinking that everything 
ought to be subservient to their will and pleasure, 
not only seized the provisions of the conquered, but 
invaded the honour of their matrons and virgins 
whenever they had an opportunity. This obliged 
many young ladies who dreaded their violence to 
put on the veil to preserve their honour.’ According 
to the Saxon chroniclers, Matilda, notwithstanding 
her repugnance to the consecrated veil, exhibited a 
very maidenly reluctance to enter the holy pale of 
matrimony with a royal husband. It is possible that 
the report of the immoral tenor of Henry’s life be- 
fore he ascended the throne, which was evidenced by 
his acknowledging the claims of twenty illegitimate 
children, might be regarded by a princess of her 
purity of mind and manners asa very serious objec- 
tion ; and if, as many of the early chroniclers inti- 
mate, there had been a previous engagement between 
Henryand herself, she of course felt both displeasure 
and disgust at his amours with the beautiful Nesta, 
daughter of the Prince of Wales, and other ladies 
too numerous to particularise. It is certain that 
after the council at Lambeth had pronounced her 
free to marry, Matilda resisted for a time the en- 
treatics of the king, and the commands of her royal 
brother and sovereign, to accept the brilliant destiny 
which she was offered. * * At the wedding of Ma- 
tilda and Henry the First, there was a most pro- 
digious concourse of nobility and people assembled 
in and about the church at Westminster, when, to 
prevent all calumny and ill report that the king was 
about to marry a nun, the Archbishop Anselm 
mounted into a pulpit and gave the multitude a his- 
tory of the events proved before the synod, and its 
judgment that the Lady Matilda of Scotland was 
free from any religious vow, and might dispose of 
herself in marriage as she thought fit; and the arch- 
bishop finished by asking the people in a loud voice 
whether any one there objected to this decision, upon 
which they answered unanimously with a loud shout 
that the matter was rightly settled. Accordingly the 
lady was immediately married to the king and 
crowned before that vast assembly. A more simple 
yet majestic appeal to the sense of the people in re- 
gard to a royal marriage, history records not.” 

A constitutional question of the utmost diffi- 
culty, which has puzzled the most profoundly 
learned writers of this country, is settled by Miss 
Strickland in a very summary manner :— 

“ By close examination of the earliest authorities, 
we find that the first parliaments held by the Anglo- 
Norman dynasty were the fruits of the virtuous in- 
fluence of this excellent queen over the mind of her 
husband. But as the fact that parliaments were ever 
held before the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. 
has been a point of great contest among modern his- 
torians, we feel it indispensable to bring forward our 
proofs, first, that parliaments were held, and next, 
that they were held through the influence of Ma- 
tilda.” 

Who will now have the hardihood to enter- 
tain a doubt on the subject, especially when he 
learns that the conclusive authorities alluded to 
are the rhyming Chronicles of Robert of Glou- 
cester, and Peter of Langtoft? Thus, happily, 
does Miss Strickland satisfy her own mind, and 
it would be cruel to disturb her felicity. 

What would have been the fate of Moore and 
Béranger had they lived under the benign sway 
of Henry the First, may be learned from that of 
their predecessor, Luke de Barré, who rebelled 
against Henry, and, far worse, fanned the rebel- 
lion of others by satirical verses against the 
King:— 

“ These songs were provokingly satirical, and, 
being personally levelled against Henry, contained, 
we should suppose, some passages which involved a 
betrayal of confidence ; for Henry was so bitterly 





incensed, that when the luckless poet was ‘made pri- 





soner at the battle of Terroude, he barbarously con- 
demned his former friend to lose his eyes on a scat- 
fold, by the hands of the public executioner. This 
sentence was greatly lamented by the court, for Luke 
de Barré was not only a pleasant and jocose compa- 
nion, but a gentleman of courage and honour. The 
Earl of Flanders interceded for the wretched victim, 
* No, sir, no,’ replied Henry ; ‘ for this man, being a 
wit, a bard, and a minstrel, forsooth, hath composed 
many ribald songs against me, and sung them to 
raise the horse-laughs of mine enemies. Now it hath 
pleased God to deliver him into mine hands, punish. 
ed he shall be to deter others from the like petu- 
lance.’ The sentence therefore took place, and the 
hapless poet died of the wounds he received in strug- 
gling with the executioner. The Provengal annalists, 
however, declare that the gallant troubadour avoid- 
ed the execution of Henry's sentence, by dashing 
his head against the wall, which caused his death, 
So much for the punishment of libels in the twelfth 
century.” 

About 1049, Adelicia of Louvaine, the second 
wife of Henry I., stimulated by the example of 
her brother, “‘ withdrew not only from the pomps 
and parade of earthly grandeur, but from the 
endearments of her adoring husband and youth- 
ful progeny, and, crossing the sea, retired to the 
nunnery in the same foundation, where she 
ended her days, and was buried.” It is gratify- 
ing, however, to find that Miss Strickland highly 
disapproves of such unnatural sacrifices. She 
says,— 

“Strange as it appears to us, that any one who 
was at the very summit of earthly felicity should 
have broken through such fond ties of conjugal and 
maternal love as those by which Adelicia was sur- 
rounded, to bury herself in cloistered seclusion, there 
is indubitable evidence that such was the fact ; and 
it was in full accordance with the spirit of that age, 
which affords examples of princes forsaking their 
kingdoms and families, to perform weary pilgrimages 
to distant lands, and princesses pronouncing perverse 
vows of celibacy on the day of their nuptials, and 
even prevailing at length on their warlike lords to 
imitate their pious examples ; with many other self- 
denying ordinances hy which those who practised 
them trusted to obtain a place in the saintly calendar 
of the Church of Rome.” 

The life of Eleanora of Aquitaine, the queen 
of Henry the Second, is the most interesting in 
the series; and her character and various in- 
trigues are noticed with delicacy, without sacri- 
ficing historical truth. In Miss Strickland’s 
opinion,— 

“The greatest slur on the character of Queen 
Eleanora is, that in her coquetries she as little re- 
garded the marriage engagements of the persons on 
whom she bestowed her attention, as she did her own 
conjugal ties,” : 

While the wife of her first husband, Louis 
the Seventh, Eleanora determined on accompa- 
nying him in a crusade, and armed a band of 
heroines to attend her :— 

“ The romantic idea of becoming a female cru- 
sader had got into the light head of Eleanora his 
queen; and being at this time in the very flower of 
her youth and beauty, she swayed the king of France 
according to her will and pleasure. Suger gives us 
the description of the preparations Eleanora made 
for this campaign, which were absurd enough to raise 
the idea, that the good statesman was romancing, if 
contemporary historians had not confirmed his evi- 
dence. When Queen Eleanora received the cross 
from St. Bernard at Vezalai, she directly put on the 
dress of an Amazon ; and her ladies, all actuated by 
the same frenzy, mounted on horseback, and forming 
a lightly armed squadron, surrounded the queen 
when she appeared in public, calling themselves 
Queen Eleonora’s body-guard. They practised Ama- 
zonian exercises, and performed a thousand follies in 
public, to animate their zeal as practical crusaders. 
By the suggestion of their young queen, this band of 
madwomen sent their useless distafts as presents to all 
the knights and nobles who had the good sense to keep 
out of this insane expedition. This ingenious taunt 
had the effect of shaming many wise men out of their 
better resolutions; and to such a degree was this 
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mania of the crusade carried, that, as St. Bernard 
himself owns, whole villages were deserted by their 
male inhabitants, and the land left to be tilled by 
women and children.” 

The story of the Fair Rosamond is told at 
length; but for this and other amusing anecdotes 
of the twelfth century, illustrative of the man- 
ners and customs of society, as well as of the 
general history of the period, we must refer our 
readers to Miss Strickland’s volume. 

For the lives of the subsequent Queens, par- 
ticularly of Margaret of Anjou and Katherine 
Parr, many facts are promised, “ which are at 
present unknown to historians;” and we have 
derived so much entertainment, if not instruc- 
tion, from the commencement of the work, that 
we look forward with pleasure to its conti- 
nua ‘ion. 





Social Life in Germany illustrated in the Acted 
Dramas of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Amelia of Saxony. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man, with an Introduction and Notes, &c. By 
Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. Saunders & Otley. 

Like all Mrs. Jameson’s works, the one under 
notice bears that stamp of individual thought and 
earnest purpose, which distinguishes authorship 
from book-manufacture. Her increasing desire 
is to improve the social position of her own sex; 
to emancipate woman,—“ not,” to quote her 
own explanation, “from the high duties to which 
we are born, or from the virtues on which the 
whole frame of social life may be said to rest,” 
but “from such trammels and disabilities, be 
they legal or conventional, as are manifestly 
injurious—shutting us out from honourable re- 
dress where we are oppressed, and from the 
means of honest subsistence where we are desti- 
tute.” This purpose is advanced by every 
new display of original intellect and moral 
strength in female literature,—and the present 
offering to the public is happily marked by both 
characteristics. But another motive, in part, 
tempted Mrs. Jameson to translate these dramas 
by the Princess Amelia; one involving con- 
siderations too often lost sight of by critics, who, 
partial in their sympathy, regard with indulgence 
the struggles of genius in the field, the factory, 
and the hovel, while they are apt to mock at its 
throbbings—not less distinctly marked—beneath 
the ermine of state, and within the chilling, con- 
straining circle of etiquette :— 

“ If* many a gem of purest ray serene’ lie hidden 
in dark unfathomable depths of poverty and misery, 
many a flower, born to diffuse fragrance and blessed- 
nessthrough God’s world, droops faint, or runs rank in 
the confined atmosphere of a court, or in some simi- 
lar hotbed, where light and heat (which are truth 
and love) are admitted by measure. It were to be 
wished that the two extremes of society could be a 
little more just to each other ; while you shall hear 
the vulgar great wondering and speculating over 
genius and refinement in a Ploughman Poet and a 
Corn Law Rhymer, you shall see the vulgar little, 
incredulous of the human sympathies, the tender 
yearnings, the brilliant though often unemployed 
capacities of those lifted above their sordid wants and 
cares: yet are they ail one brotherhood and sister- 
hood.—Many a genius rests mute and inglorious 
within a trophied vault as well asin a village church- 
yard, equally stifled and smothered up by impedi- 
ments and obstructions infinite.” 

A third reason for giving these plays to the 
public was, to throw some light, not merely on 
the present state of the theatre, but on the ac- 
tual household life of Germany, presented upon 
its stage without much exaggeration. For the 
genius of the Princess Amelia, which appears to 
have neither trope nor simile, imaginative con- 
ception nor majestic utterance at its disposal, 
busies itself in tracing the course of the com- 
monest affections displayed under the simplest 
aspects. One drama, to which we shall allude 
presently, is “of the court, courtly,” but others 





lead us into the country-house of the farmer, 
the laboratory of the physician, the back par- 
lour of the banker, nay, even the still-room of 
the notable fraulein, who mixes up cookery, 
account-keeping, and a passion for Schiller, 


so as to form an agreeable, though a most | 


un-English, picture of industry and accomplish- 
ment. The success of these plays, while it 
reveals largely the tastes and temper of the 
audiences who have sanctioned them, appears to 
us only natural. Without the slightest preten- 


sions to fine writing, their scenes are animated | 


with feeling, pathos, and subdued humour ; 
while they are interesting as to the conduct, 
though somewhat monotonous as to the con- 
trivance of their plots. On the maintenance of 
one secret, from whence ramify trials and mis- 
understandings ingeniously varied, does the story 
of each, more or less, depend ; for, on the revela- 
tion of the mystery, Intrigue is at an end, Folly 
is delivered over to the chastenings of the school- 
master—(with Vice the princess deals very spar- 
ingly )—while Virtue and Disinterestedness raise 
their eyes to Heaven in gratitude for the recom- 
pense accorded them on earth. 

Five only of the fifteen dramas produced by 
the Princess Amelia are here translated. Of 
these, our favourite is her earliest—the ‘ Princely 
Bride.’ Though we fully recognize and enter 
into the feeling which has led the authoress to 
place the scene of so many of her works in rank 
far beneath her own, we put the most trust in 
the fineness of her observation and the fidelity 
of her touch, when her incidents and dramatis 
persone are derived from the note-book of her 
own most intimate experience. Mrs. Jameson 
imagines that this very circumstance, this plain 
recital of an “ o’er true tale,” has tended to render 
the work we like best one of the least popular of 
the series in the country of its birth. “I have 
been told,” says its translator, “ that at the Burg 
Theatre, at Vienna, it was set aside, because it 
was not thought decorous to exhibit all the de- 
tails of a modern court upon the stage.” 

We shall offer no analysis of the story of the 
‘Princely Bride,’—nor would a single scene 
extracted from a work in which the ornaments of 
style have been so entirely dispensed with, afford 
the reader any fair idea of its progressive interest 
or the individuality of ‘its colouring. It will be 
best then to draw upon Mrs. Jameson’s eloquent 
Introduction for a passage which may give us a 
glimpse into one nook of the world in Germany, 
which the events of the hour make a more than 
usually interesting object of contemplation to all 
British subjects :— 

“The English reader may imagine the Princess- 
Bride, the heroine of the drama, to be the daughter 
of one of the petty sovereigns of the German Con- 
federation,—of some duke, or grand duke, or prince, 
with a territory perhaps half as large as Yorkshire, 
and a revenue of two or three hundred thousand a 
year. The daughter of sucha priace would, in these 
days, receive an education very similar to that of our 
female aristocracy of the highest rank. She would 
be as carefully instructed in the usual accomplish- 
ments; her intellect as well cultivated within the 
usual bounds; and she would be even more watch- 
fully excluded from all knowledge of her own nature, 
and the nature of the wide, many-peopled world 
around her, with which she must never come into 
contact but under artificial or illusive circumstances. 
She would be taught that the first duties of her high 
station were an affable demeanour to her inferiors, 
and charity to the poor; and while the whole ten- 
dency of the education given to her, and the circum- 
stances of her position, would be to foster individual 
pride, the slightest assumption of it would be sup- 
pressed, because it would remain unprovoked by any 
competition of pretensions; or checked, because it 
would be regarded as a fault of manner—unpopular, 
unprincess-like, unlady-like. * * From such a girl- 
hood, the young Englishwoman of high rank emerges 
at once into a world of realities, and falls under the 





influence of an order of things which completes the 
formation of her character one way or another. Not 
s0 with our young German Princess. The transition 
with her is from one dream-world into another; she 
never quits the precincts of her fasher’s court but to 
enter another and a similar circle of forms and cere- 
monies and representation, uniting all the unsub- 
stantialness and glitter of a vision, with all the tedium 
and flatness of the flattest of worldly realities. At 
the age of eighteen or twenty, a marriage is arranged 
for her with some neighbouring prince, whose alliance 
is considered advantageous. ‘There is an exchange 
of embassies, proposals, pictures, letters, and the thing 
is settled. Marriages by proxy between parties who 
have never seen each other are less frequent than 
formerly, since it has become more the fashion for 
hereditary grand dukes and serene highnesses to travel 
about the world, and use at least a negative discretion 
in these matters: still they do take place. One of 
my best and kindest friends in Germany was a lady 
whose office it had been, in quality of Grande- 
maitresse, to see a young and beautiful princess 
espoused by proxy, and conduct her afterwards from 
her imperial home to the court of her husband some 
thousand miles off. But to return to the princess 
whose destinies we are following in fancy—the prin- 
cess of our drama. Brought up in retirement, sur- 
rounded by sentimental women whose education has 
been as confined as her own, all the fervour of her 
German imagination—all the fresh feelings of her 
young heart only waiting to be kindled and called 
forth, she consents to the marriage arranged for her 
as a matter of course, and, as a matter of course, pro- 
bably falls in love with the idéal she has formed of 
her unseen husband. On reaching her new home, she 
sees the man to whom she has been given, the very 
opposite of all she had pictured him in fancy; or 
possibly finds him, as in the drama, devotedly at- 
tached to another, (and such was the fate of one of 
the loveliest and most accomplished among the prin- 
cesses of Germany;) happy, however, if, where she 
meets weakness or indifference, she find not unwor- 
thiness also. Then comes the awakening, reluctant 
and slow ; there is a wringing at the heart, a sharp, 
silent struggle, which, in the cherished pride of sex 
and of position, she hides from all, and with which, in 
her simplicity, she reproaches herself as with a crime 
hitherto unheard of and uncommitted ; and then, if 
a weak passionate woman, she becomes miserable or 
profligate through all the usual gradations, and dies 
of ennui; but if, like the Princess of our drama, she 
be gifted, and high-minded, and high principled, she 
turns for consolation to pure and lofty sources: she 
patronises art, and does good as well as she may,— 
her best intentions and purposes still subject to prac- 
tical error from the confined sphere and intense igno- 
rance of humanity in which she has been educated : 
she takes a pride in gathering to her little court men 
distinguished in literature and science; she even ob- 
tains quietly and silently the upper hand in the 
government ; for it is the inevitable law of God and 
nature, that where the pewer is, there will the ride be 
also, in spite of Salique laws and any other laws. 
Then she may have children, in whom she centres 
her pleasure and her pride; in educating them, she 
in a manner new educates herself. She cultivates the 
promising talents of her eldest son, the hereditary 
prince, or sees him in silent despair become like his 
father, weak and dissipated. Her younger sons enter 
the military service of one of the great powers, 
Prussia or Austria, become captains or colonels, 
wearing rich uniforms and half a dozen orders, and 
spending a small paternal allowance in addition to 
their pay. The daughters of the Princess-Bride are 
brought up as their mother was before them: sighing, 
she sees them one after another depart from her to 
fulfila destiny similar to her own ; but without a sus- 
picion that all this is not in the essential nature of 
things: and the once hopeful and feeling heart, and 
the once bright and aspiring mind, subdued at last 
to the element in which she moves, she goes through 
her state and court duties, holds her grand et petit 
cercle with habitual grace and suppressed ennui, plays 
piquet every night with the prince, sees every day 
the same faces,and does and says every day the same 
things;—and so she dies, leaving behiad her, perhaps, 
one favourite Hefdame to grieve for her, and the pen- 
sioners on her bounty to weep for her—or for their 
pensions—and there an end,” 
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Let us hope that something more of reciprocal 
obligation, of hearty affection, than is displayed 
in this melancholy sketch of the destiny of a 
German princess, may enter into the story of the 
married life of a German prince! It was in the 
midst, however, of such influences, that the 
Princess Amelia of Saxony saw the light. She 
was born in 1794; the grand-daughter of that 
Electress of Saxony, whose name figures honour- 
ably in the list of obsolete musical composers, as 
having written operas. A taste for literary pur- 
suits, indeed, seems to pervade the whole family : 
the present King of Saxony, her brother, when 
Crown Prince, published a work on Botany and 
Mineralogy, and her younger brother, the Prince 
John, is but now completing the publication of 
atranslation of La Divina Comedia into German 
verse. The Princess Amelia, too, Mrs. Jameson 
tells us, found distinguished preceptresses in her 
two aunts,—the Queen Maria Amelia, and the 
Princess Maria Theresa. But, by way of coun- 
terbalance to natural propensity, and to advan- 
tageous position, “ the etiquette of the court of 
Saxony was exceedingly minute and severe. The 
princesses were brought up in strict seclusion. 
‘ Their foot,’ as the song says, ‘might never touch 
the ground;’ and I have heard that one of them, 
when these punctilious disabilities were removed, 
made it her first request to be allowed to cross 
on foot the beautiful bridge over the Elbe, on 
which she had looked daily from her palace win- 
dow for twenty years of her life.” 

The convulsions of European warfare, however, 
shook this state of ceremony to its centre: “old 
grandeurs,” to quote our translator, “ cut but a 
sorry figure, and old forms became as old rags ;” 
and when the Princess returned from Prague, in 
the year 1815, to inhabit the palace of herfathers at 
Dresden, she had heard and seen and felt enough, 
and (metaphorically speaking) “ had crossed the 
bridge on foot” sufficiently often, to set free her 
desire to exercise creative power. Her subse- 
quent travels to Italy, France, and Spain—over 
which latter country she might have been queen, 
if it be true that Ferdinand VII. made his pro- 
posals to herself, in the first instance, before 
espousing her younger sister—enlarged her stores 
of observation, and quickened her genius; and 
it was in the year 1834 that the first performance 
of one of her dramas took place. This was 
‘ Truth and Falsehood,’ the first and the weakest 
among Mrs. Jameson’s five, which had been 
sent to the theatre at Dresden under the cover 
of a false nome—Amelia Heiter—had been there 
rejected, forwarded to Berlin, and only tried, by 
way of pis aller, first at the private theatre of the 
Prinzessinnen-Pallast, on the occasion of the 
birthday of the Princess of Mecklenburg—after- 
wards at the Hof Theatre—with complete suc- 
cess. Other works, from the same hand, were 
subsequently produced ; and gradually the secret 
oozed out, that Amelia Heiter and a Princess of 
Saxony, were one and the same person. The 
story is fairly and naturally calculated to draw 
attention to the works here naturalized in our 
world of lighter literature; while the general 
Introduction prefixed by Mrs. Jameson, and the 
separate prefaces to each of the dramas, contain 
interesting matter, as our readers have seen. 
Here and there, however, it appears to us as if 

the translator had passed the bounds which 
separate freedom and dilution, and we fancy that 
we could amend one or two of her foot notes. 
For instance, the phrase “ giving him the basket,” 
as used with regard to a rejected lover, (Vol. i. 
p- 28,) seems to have puzzled Mrs. Jameson. 
‘‘T know not,” she says, “whence it is derived.” 
Now, the explanation, in the ‘Stumme Liebe’ of 
Musius, if not positively incontrovertible, is 
better than none. He makes the proverb spring 
from one of the old national legends, in which 
an Auld Robin Gray—a German baker, whose 


pretensions to marry a poor beauty have been 
encouraged by a scheming mother, is dis- 
missed—“ has the basket given to him ;” when 
the agreeable young spendthrift, whom the 
maiden had really loved, returns, reinstated in 
wealth and prosperity. There is an allusion, too, 
(Vol. i. p. 139,) to Weigl—one of the most me- 
lodious musical composers of the second order 
in Germany—which claims amplification in a 
second edition. 








The Adamus Exul of Grotius ; or the Prototype 
of Paradise Lost. Translated by F. Barham, 
Esq. Sherwood & Co. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, with Notes. By J. Pren- 
deville, Esq., A.B. of Trin. Col. Dublin. Holds- 
worth & Co, 

Lavuper’s attack on the originality of Milton, 

about the middle of the last century, was one of 

the strangest exhibitions of forgery in the annals 
of literary controversy. He had early detected 
marks of imitation in the Paradise Lost, and 
had collected materials to prove that Milton 
drew largely, not only on the ancient classics, 
but also on modern Latin poems ; but, not satis- 
fied with the amount of evidence, he drew 
largely on his own invention, and thus exposed 
himself to the detection of Bishop Douglas. In 
Lauder’s charge 
Some truth there was, though dash’d and brew’d with lies, 


and it is impossible to read Grotius’s tragedy 
without feeling that it contains the outline, 
at least, of the character of the Miltonic 
Satan ; and some features, as Mr. Prendeville’s 
notes prove, were taken from the Prome- 
theus of /Eschylus. The researches of the 
French antiquarians intothe literary history of the 
Middle Ages have brought to light another work, 
to which Milton was directly or indirectly in- 
debted,—a poem by Saint Avitus, bishop of 
Vienne, in Gaul, entitled ‘ Creation, Original 
Sin, and the Expulsion from Paradise.’ The 
bishop’s work displays in some passages con- 
siderable poetic beauty, and a more classical 
latinity than is usual in works of the age; we 
may quote, as an example, the description of 
the garden of Eden :— 

Non hic alterni succedit temporis unquam 

Bruma, nec estivi redeunt post frigora soles, 

Excelsus calidum cum reddit circulus annum, 

Vel densante gelu canescunt arva pruinis. 

Hic ver assiduum ceeli clementia servat ; 

Turbidus auster abest, semperque sub aere sudo 

Nubila diffugiunt jugi cessura sereno, 

Nec poscit natura loci quos non habet imbres, 

Sed contenta suo dotantur germina rore. 

Perpetuo viret omne solum, terreque tepentis 

Blanda nitet facies. Stant semper collibus herbe 

Arboribusque come; que cum se flore frequenti 

Diffundunt, celeri confortant germina succo. 

Nam quidquid nobis toto nunc nascitur anno, 

Menstrua maturo dant illic tempora fructu. 

Lilia perlucent nullo flaccentia sole 

Nec tactus violat violas, roseumque ruborem 

Servan perpetuo suffundit gratia vultu. 

Milton’s description is more rich in classic 
allusion, and more suggestive than that which 
we have quoted, but not more picturesque, or, if 
such an expression be allowable, more faithful 
in delineation. Avitus has painted the pas- 
sionate regret of Satan, and his thirst for ven- 
geance, with almost as much spirit as the English 
poet: he has avoided the political allusions and 
the controversial doctrines which Milton has 
introduced, and has well preserved the stern 
majesty of the Fallen Intelligence. The con- 
cluding passage is equally forcible in thought 
and expression :— 

Hee mihi dejecto tandem solatia restant. 

Si nequeo clausos iterum conscendere ceelos, 

His quoque claudentur. Levius cecidesse putandum est 

Si nova perdatur simili substantia casu, 

Si comes excidii subeat consortia pene, 

Et quos pravideo nobiscum dividat ignes. 

The rarity of the work induces us to make 
another extract from the Latin poet, and we 





shall quote the reproaches addressed by Adam 
to Eve, after the Expulsion from Paradise. The 
tenderness which, even in sorrow, he feels for 
her, is natural and touching. 

Ille ubi convictum claro se lumine vidit, 

Prodidit et totum discussio justa reatum, 

Non prece summissa veniam pro crimine poscit, 

Non votis lacrymisque rogat nec vindice fletu 

Precurrit meritam supplex confessio peenam ; 

Jamque miser factus, nondum miserabilis ille est 

Erigitur sensu, tumidisque accensa querelis 

Fertur in insanas laxata superbia voces: 

**Heu male perdendo mulier conjuncta marito! 

Quam sociam misero prima sub lege dedisti 

Hee me consiliis vicit devicta sinistris, 

Et sibi jam notum persuasit sumere pomum. 

Ista mali caput est, crimen surrexit ab ista, 

Credulus ipsi fui, sed credere tu docuisti, 

Connubia domans et dulcia vincula nectens, 

Atque utinam felix, que quondam sola vigebat 

Celebs vita foret, talis nec conjugis unquain 

Feedera sensisset, conuti non subdita pravye.” 

M. Guizot was the first who directed atten- 
tion to this poem of Avitus, but M. Charpentier 
has discussed its influence on later ecclesiastical 
literature with greater accuracy, and has shown 
that both Anysius and Du Bartas were indebted 
to the bishop. While we agree with Mr. Bar- 
ham that the ‘Adamus Exul’ was probably an 
immediate source of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ we 
think that Avitus must claim the merit of having 
originally devised the theme, and in a great 
degree traced out the course of its subsequent 
poetic developement. 

The ‘Adamus Exul’ is in some places dis- 
figured with scholastic quibbling, a fault from 
which the ‘ Paradise Lost’ is not free; and in 
some parts of the dialogue, Grotius has imitated 
the worst style of Euripides, and made his dia- 
logue a string of repartees. Mr. Barham’s trans- 
lation hides some of the imperfections of the 
original. The Miltonic cadence which he has 
not unsuccessfully aimed at in his blank verse, 
adds a charm to the drama, which is wanting in 
the harsh and unmusical measures of Grotius. 
We shall quote two or three lines, as a specimen 
of the translator’s metrical power :— 

O that death 
Were still discoverable—the dreamless sleep 
Unknown as yet to human fear—to me 
Is fancy’s chiefest bliss; and hopelessly 
I hope to find perdition swallowed up 
By blest annihilation, and all hell 
Self-burned into oblivion, self-consumed. 

It is, we think, evident from all inquiries into 
the subject, that Milton derived a great portion 
of the matter of his immortal epic from the 
sacred poems of preceding ages, but the manner 
is certainly his own. Their style was moulded 
on the refinements of the later Latin poets. 
Milton formed his language on the severe sim- 
plicity and stern majesty of the Greeks. Mr. 
Prendeville has shown that many of the apparent 
anomalies, which perplexed the grammatical 
commentators, are Hellenistic forms of expres- 
sion, derived chiefly from Homer and schylus. 
Grotius appears to have chosen Seneca as his 
master, especially in the choruses; indeed, few 
young men escape the fascinations of an author 
whom Quinctilian so aptly describes in three 
words—“ Dulcibus vitiis abundat.”’ It is only 
when the mind is matured and the taste formed, 
that sublimity of thought is preferred to highly- 
wrought declamaticn. 


No one can suppose that a leaf will be stripped 
from the laurel wreath of Milton, by showing 
that he chose a subject which had often been 
tried by inferior hands. On the contrary, it 
seems to us that his fame is enhanced by con- 
trast, and by the immeasurable superiority he 
evinced over all his competitors. The glory that 
Ulysses gained by bending the trial-bow, would 
not have been so great but for the previous failures 
of the suitors of Penelope. 
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was a hint also given me, that the sale of the horse's 
| forage made the pay rather better than elsewhere. 


N° 642) 
A Winter in Iceland and Lapland. By the Hon- 
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ing, were keeping half-a-dozen spinning-wheels in 
| constant motion. As soon as they perceived that I 
| wanted a relay, one of the girls put on a little jacket, 
| and, without waiting to button it over her breast, ran 
soldier, and at the end of their five years’ servitude, | toa house a quarter of a mile off to fetch a horse. * * 
many of them that had come in rags returned toler- | “ T entered few houses where there were not shelves 











Arthur Dillon. 


| Each man could make a hundred roubles a year, 
Dillon’s | Which must be vast wealth in the eyes of a Russian 


{Second Notice.) 
Tur same objection holds against Mr. 
account of Lapland as was urged against his 
Iceland—an absurdly disproportionate space is 


deficient in novelty and interest. We must, 
therefore, again restrict ourselves to his personal 


observations, though our extracts, we fear, will | 


be less interesting than in our former notice. 
In Iceland the ground was his own—a few tra- 
vellers, indeed, at wide intervals, and during the 
summer months, have paid hurried visits there, 
but a winter residence was a novelty. With 
Sweden, an account of which occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the second volume, we are 
familiar; and in Lapland, even, he has been an- 
ticipated, and the very route he pursued was 
that by which the French savans returned, as 
described in the letter received thence, and pub- 
lished at the time in this Journal (see No. 603) 
—that is, from Tornea to Muonio-Niska, thence 
crossing the mountains to Koutokeino, and, 
taking the course of the Alten, to Altengaard, 
the furthest point visited, and the very place 
whence the savans started. We shall not join 
company with our traveller until he has reached 
the Tornea, which discharges itself at the north- 
ern extremity of the gulf of Bothnia, and is 
the present boundary between Sweden and 
Russia. ‘The country and town situated to the 
east of the river were ceded to Russia at the close 
of the last war—since when a little thriving 
town, called Happaranda, has sprung up on the 
western shore. Tornea was at this time garri- 
soned by a party of Cossacks :— 

“ Eager,” says Mr. Dillon, “ to see again the long 
beards of these half-wild troops, of which I hada 
very indistinct recollection, I asked the way to Tor- 
nea, and was pointed out an avenue of young fir- 
trees planted on the ice, and forming a good track 
over the river. It is scarcely half a mile wide in 
this part, and, after making some leeway in my pro- 
gress, for the wind was very high, I came to the op- 
posite bank. I expected here to be subjected to the 
examination which takes place on every other part 
of the Russian frontier, but nothing in the shape of 
soldier or custom-house officer, or, indeed, living 
being, presented itself. A sentry box, I was going 
to say empty, but there I would be incorrect, for it 
was choked up with snow, was the only thing on 
duty here, and a high barrier of drift was the only 
bar to my entrance. * * Turning up what appeared 
to me the principal street,—for as yet I had met but 
one individual, and he, upon my addressing him in 
Swedish, made a sign that he did not understand me 
—a gay-looking building, painted green and white, 
drew my attention from the uniformly mean houses 
on both sides. Four or five bells were hung in a 
row, not on the summit but on one side of it. This 
was the Russian church used for the troops; the 
Finlanders are Lutherans, and have their own church. 
More sentry boxes, equally untenanted, were planted 
here and there. * * A little further on, I came to 
the ‘ Geestgifvaregard’ of the town. On one side of 
the gateway I observed a post, on which was painted 
in large letters,*To St. Petersburg, 1735 wersts.” 
This was the first mark I saw of the change that 
Tornea had undergone by the fortune of war ; its 
distance was now calculated from a new centre.” 

“We first drove to the apothecary, that generally 
great man in little towns. ‘The shop was well fitted 
up, and displayed an assortment of jars and bottles 
that would not have disgraced a chemist in a country- 
town in England. * * The assistant, perceiving that 
we were strangers, mentioned it to his principal, who 
invited us into his house, and insisted upon our tak- 
ing some wine, and, what is a rarity at Toynea, some 
apples. He then conducted us to the barracks. 
There were not more than thirty-two Cossacks and 
two officers stationed in the town, and, strange to 
say, this place is considered a very desirable post to 
be quartered in. The men have little to do in sum- 
mer but to amuse themselves by fishing in the river, 
and winning the hearts of the Finland girls. There 


which displayed nothing of a military cast but the 
mustaches of some twenty men, of every height, from 
| five feet four to six feet two, with high cheek bones, 
and wrapped up in sheepskin pelisses down to the 
knees. Some sharp bargaining was going on between 
the soldiers and a Finlander, who had brought a 
horse, for which he asked about seven guineas. It 
was easy to see that he had come to the wrong 
market, and, after more than one of the Cossacks 
had mounted and driven the horse round the yard 
with the help of that most persuasive instrument, the 
‘nitraika,’ the peasant turned sulkily away, to look 
for some less difficult customer. They civilly showed 
us the stables, and pointed out two of their horses as 
coming from the Don. They were the two that had 
the ugliest heads of the whole lot, a quality in which 
they perfectly resembled their owners. Not more 
than one or two men were in uniform, which was 
merely a short blue jacket and wide trousers of the 
same colour, with a stripe down the side. Besides 
their sword, musket, pistols, and lance, the ‘ nitraika,’ 
or whip, is no mean weapon. It might not unaptly 
be called a flail, and is as often applied to their 
enemy's person as their own horse. The thong, of 
plaited leather, is of the same length and thickness 
as the stick, and it does not yield much to it in stiff 
ness. It is secured by a loop to the wrist, and, when 
wielded by an experienced hand, might, without 
much difficulty, break a man’s arm.” 

Ofvre Tornea, the first town or village at 
which Mr. Dillon arrived on his route north- 
wards, is somewhat celebrated as the first place 
where the sun can be seen at midnight at Mid- 
summer, and men of all nations not unfre- 
quently meet on a hill near the village, to see 
the sun touch the horizon and rise again. Mr. 
Dillon picked up some anecdotes current there 
relating to the visits of his countrymen :— 

* A Swede, who held an office in the district of 
Lulea, and, therefore, had often been present on the 
spot, told me of one who came galloping up a quar- 
ter of an hour before the time. My informant hav- 
ing been in England, and speaking English, invited 
| him to join his party, who were going to have a col- 
| lation, but our countryman was in too great a hurry 
for such diversions, and excused himself. He, at the 
same time, ordered his servant to bring out a bottle 
of champagne that had been shaken the whole way 
from St. Petersburg, and waiting till the critical mo- 
ment, when the sun was, if we may use the expres- 
sion, both setting and rising, tossed off a bumper, 
sprang into his carriage, and returned without more 
delay to the place whence he came. Another indi- 
vidual was not so lucky. Twice he arrived at the 
place the day after the time. Yet, if he was slow, 
he cannot be accused of want of perseverance ; a 
third time he went over the same long journey, and, 
by an exertion of all his energies, contrived to arrive 
at the well-known place some hours before the time 
required. Such a labour, however, rather exhausted 
him, and he lay down to rest, leaving an order with 
his servant to call him a few minutes before mid- 
night. He was accordingly summoned as he had 
desired , but, probably, he was dreaming about other 
things than what he was come to see; for, saying 
*d—n the sun—see him to-morrow,’ he turned him- 
self in his bed, and fell again into a sound sleep. I 
I have not heard whether he has made a fourth at- 
tempt, or whether he is, like Vanderdecken, doomed 
to pass his life in pursuit of an object which he will 
never accomplish.” 

After leaving Ofvre Tornea there are no re- 
gular post-houses, but the peasants drive to a 
farm-house. Here is a description of one :— 

“ A large fire blazed that made even the great 
room uncomfortably warm. Divers trades were going 
on in different parts of it; in one corner a man was 
finishing a set of harness: in another, the runners of 
a sledge were receiving the peculiar curve that dis- 
tinguishes them in Finland ; and a number of lasses, 
with their shoulders troubled with very little cloth- 








: ee | ably well appointed. We entered the barrack-yard, | on each side of the fire, bearing forty or fifty birch 
occupied with meagre historical sketches, equally | \.; : 


| pans, filled with cream, an inch thick; and they 
contrive to continue making butter the whole winter 
| through. The houses are not dirty, though the rooms 
| are generally darkened by smoke. In lieu of candles, 
they use laths of fir, planted obliquely in a stand ; 
these give a cheerful but unsteady light, and require 
replacing every second minute. Although labouring 
under such disadvantages, both as regards soil and 
climate, their state is infinitely preferable to that of 
the Irish. ‘Their habitations are roomy, built of 
wood, and furnished with glass windows; they them- 
selves are comfortably clothed and industrious.” 

At Muonio-Niska sledge travelling begins: 

“ The sledge used with reindeer is in general called 
*kerres;’ that which is used for travelling, and which 
is decked over the fore-part, is distinguished by the 
name of ‘ pulka.’ In shape it resembles a small 
sea-boat the stern of which has been cut off and re- 
placed by an upright board. It is klinker built, 
with a broad keel, and sufficiently high behind to 
support the back. From stem to stern it is scarcely 
more than four feet long, and just wide enough to 
admit one person of moderate dimensions. It is 
dragged by a trace of deerskin, fastened to the bot- 
tom of a collar of the same material. This is passed 
between the fore and hind legs of the deer, and is 
made fast to the head of the boat. A single rein of 
plaited deer’s sinews, or walrus-hide, serves at once 
to guide and to drive him on. Should he flag, it is 
easy to quicken his pace, by drawing it sharply 
along his side. The thong is not fastened to his 
horns, as is generally supposed, but round his head, 
and it is sufficient to throw it over to his right side 
to make him move on. The traveller is usually 
bound in the sledge with cords, which prevent his 
being dislodged when the pulka is thrown on its side, 
an event of hourly occurrence with beginners. With 
such tackle it isa doubt which is the greatest feat, 
driving a postchaise a whole stage without a pole, or 
bringing a pulka down a steep descent at a gallop, 
without reaching the bottom before the deer. With 
regard to the deer, none that I saw were larger than 
the common English fallow deer. Those in Russian 
Lapland, near Kola, are said to be much taller, 
while the wild ones in Spitzbergen, though exceed- 
ingly fat, are much inferior in size. All, however, 
are much stouter in the limbs than any of the same 
family, and have feet peculiarly formed for the cli- 
mate they inhabit. The hoofs do not look remark- 
ably large when raised off the ground, yet each time 
they strike the snow, spread so as to cover a greater 
surface than a bullock’s foot. By this formation 
they are enabled, with their comparatively light 
carcasses, to traverse wilds of untrodden snow, sink- 
ing scarce four inches, where a horse would be irre- 
trievably lost. It has been remarked that no animal 
is so difficult to keep alive out of his native country 
as the reindeer. The limits of the regions suited to 
his nature are more narrowly defined than those of 
any other known creature. It is difficult to keep 
him as far south as Stockholm; the warmth of the 
climate even there being too great for him. I never- 
theless think that there is still a greater difficulty to 
be overcome than that of climate, to which he might 
be hardened, after a few generations. The spread- 
ing of their feet would make moving over a hard, 
dry surface a very toilsome exercise. In their own 
country the snow has scarce time to melt before it 
again covers the soil, and, during the short interval 
that it is bare, they tread chiefly on soft morasses.” 

We have now an account of a night halt :— 

“We here found a farm by the side of a lake, 
and were put into a small detached room, in which 
we were to pass the night. The quarters were not 
very agreeable, from the numerous fissures in the 
walls through which the wind rushed in. With the 
help of a hatchet, we cut off some pieces of a haunch 
of yenison, and turned them into most unsatisfactory 
chops; for my companion had lost his cooking- 
vessels, and in broiling the meat we found that the 
outside was burnt to a cinder before the inside was 
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thawed. | The people of the house added some ex- 
cellent milk and large flat sheets of bread. This 
part of the feast we found so like sawdust that we 
dispensed with it, in the shape of food, and used it, 
as the ‘Trojans of old, instead of plates.” 

The reindeer, says Mr. Dillon, so far from 
galloping, as he is usually represented, with his 
head up, like the leader in a Brighton stage, 
generally trots, with his head low, and an ap- 
pearance of extreme distress :— 

* His mouth he keeps open, and, by his excessive 
panting, leads one unacquainted with his habits, to 
suppose that he will drop down dead in a few mi- 
nutes. Yet nothing is more deceptive; for I have 
driven a deer, who exhibited all these symptoms 
while yet in sight of the starting-place, seventy miles 
in the course of the day, without finding that he was 
more exhausted the following day. It is his hardi- 
ness and ability to provide himself with food, what- 
ever be the depth of the snow, that render hiia valu- 
able. In this last respect he surpasses even ee 
camel, for he never dies of want, and rarely 
fatigue.” 


The resting-places of the party were regulated | 


by the possibility of obtaining moss :— 

“It is curious,” says Mr. Dillon, “ to see the deer 
feed on these occasions ; for, though not disengaged 
from the * pulkas,’ as soon as they scent the moss 
beneath the snow, they begin scraping it aside with 
the fore foot, and in a fevr seconds dig through four 
or five feet to the ground. Sometimes there is so 
much snow, that they disappear in the holes they 
have made, and their horns alone are seen, while 
the * kerres’ remains above them on the surface. In 
later years, the reindeer have occasionally suffered 
severely from the mildness of the weather. This 
happens when the surface of the snow is first thaw- 
ed, and afterwards rendered impenetrable by a crust 
formed by a subsequent frost. The poor animals are 
thus unable to get at their only food, and die in 
great numbers.” 

The average life of the reindeer is about six- 
teen years. 

“ It is only during winter that these animals enjoy 
any comfort, as even moderate cold is insufficient 
for their nature. The great heat of their northern 
summer meen them to much pain, and brings 
with it their special plague in the form of a gadfly 
(cestrus tarandi). Linnus, in his Flora Lapponica, 
describes the mode in which this insect tortures the 
reindeer. About the beginning of July the latter 
shed their coats, at which time the hair on the back 
is erect. The cestrus fluiters the whole day over the 
herd, and takes the opportunity of dropping on them 
un egg, scarcely the size of a mustard seed. The 
state of the coat at this season favours its admission, 
and protected by the heat of the part, a larva is pro- 
duced that finds its way into the flesh,and continues 
there the winter, increasing to the bulk of an acorn, 
As the warm weather comes on, it becomes restive, 
and worries the poor animals almost to madness, till 
it has eaten its way through the skin. Six or eight 
of these tormentors, and sometimes even more, full to 
the share of each deer; the young ones, after their 
first winter, are most subject to their attacks, and 
Linnwus adds that a third or fourth part of the calves 
fall victims to this complaint, which is known among 
the inhabitants by the name of kurbma. As soon as 
an estrus is observed fluttering about, the greatest 
confusion exhibits itself in the herd; they fly from 
the obnoxious insect running against the ‘wind, and 
driving from them any unfortunate individual who 
has received the unlucky windfall. While suffering 
undcr the irritation of the gnawing, they rush madly 
into the sea, and fecl some relief while under water. 
On this account, many of the Laplanders keep near 
the shores of the Icy Sea during the summer, and 
only return to the interior about September.” 

‘e shall now give a picture of true Lapland 
travelling :— 

“ After proceeding along the river Alten, between 
sixteen and twenty miles, we left it to continue its 
course through ravines, and began the ascent of the 
mountains. The cold was intense, and the weather 
rather stormy; but, fortunately the wind blew on 
our backs, and except when a sudden turn presented 
our sides to the blast, we escaped much inconvenience. 








A few seconds, “howev er, in this situation was suffi- 
cient to cover our faces with a mask of congealed 
drift, and form-icicles from our eyelashes. At one 
time the wind rose to a whirlwind, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that we could keep in sight of 
one another. We stopped twice in the course of the 
day, but found no moss, and were obliged to proceed 
without feeding the deer. * * After the short in- 
terval of daylight the journey became very weari- 
some; as, besides the cattle being hungry and tired, 
a mist arose which prevented us forming any idea 
of anything around us. * * From a reverie of this 
kind we were roused by several voices which we 
heard around us, but we were some time discovering 
whence they arose. At length we distinguished dim 
forms of reindeer, which extended on each side of us 
as far as the eye could pierce the haze, and we 
learned that they belonged to a train of two hundred 
sledges that were crossing the mountuins, conveying 
merchandise from the coast to the interior. Ca 

of this kind are continually traversing the ansians 
which could not be supplied at any other season of 
the year, as the reindeer is of little use for carrying 
burdens. Each reindeer draws two hundred pounds 
after him, and a string of ten requires the care of 
only one man ; they are each tied to the sledge that 
precedes them, and follow in Indian file. The usual 
way in which a reindeer evinces his fatigue now 
hegan to show itself. The leader who drew the 
Wapphus’s sledge kept continually running off the 
track, and as often the driver was obliged to jump 
out and drag him by the rein into the right road. 
As the whole suite followed every step of the leader, 
on several occasions the tail of the train got entangled 
with its head, and more than once the reindeer that 
formed the centre were taken off their legs by a 
sudden jerk from those before and behind them, and 
dragged some fifty yards on their sides. One awkward 
deer, I remember, got the thong that held him 
entangled round both one of his antlers and fore- 
foot, and in this helpless state was carried along, 
half throttled, till he was released by the horn break- 
ing off. At last, after an indefinite number of hours, 
we reached our halting-place. Winding a watch, or 
even taking it out of the pocket was quite out of the 
question, as the hands became frostbitten by expo- 
sure without gloves, even fur a few minutes. Con- 
siderit 1g, hoy vever, that we had travelled seventy 
miles since morning, it could not be less than eleven 
or tw chee o’clock when we heard the welcome news 
that we had finished our day’s work. I was 
dozing at the time, keeping just sufficiently awake 
to balance the sledge, when | we came toa standstill, 
and the Wapphus released my deer; as the thong 
which I steered him by was twisted round my wrist, 
I was soon thoroughly awakened by his half hauling 
me out of the pulka, inside which I was laced by 
cross ropes. I naturally looked round to survey my 
resting-place for the night, but was some time before 
[ discovered a sort of circular trench within which 


the ground rose to an apex, perhaps three feet 
| higher than the surrounding "vl: une, 


By this time 
the Wapphus having disengaged my companion 
offered to conduct us to the ‘gamma,’ as it is called 


}in Finmark. In the side of the trench, upon closer 


exunination, there appeared a doorway, about four 
feet high, which led into a vestibule of corresponding 


| grandeur. When Thad crept into this place, for the ac- 


cumulation of snow inside made it “oe to enter 
ina more dignified manner, I found a little door which 
opened into a room about twelve feet square. The 
roof sloped up to an opening in the middle, which 
served to let the smoke out. Four upright posts 
with crosstrees occupied the centre, where the fire 
was to be made, und the kettles to be hung. * * 
When the company had sat down round the blaze, 
the kettles were brought out, and frozen reindeer’s 
meat chopped up, and partially thawed. A very 
substantial meal of meat and broth was soon pre- 
pared, and several long pulls at the brandy-bottles 
took off the chill trom the party. * * Now that the 
cravings of hunger were appeased, and each had 
wedged in his body so as to hi ive a sight of the fire, 
we became sensible of one inconvenience which, how- 
ever grave, had as yet been unnoticed. ‘The fresh 
fuel collected in the neighbourhood caused a most 
awful smoke. Every part of the gamma was filled 
with it, and it was impossible to sit in comfort ; as 
for standing up, it was out of the question, as there 





was immediate danger of being stifled. Once or 
twice I was oblized to rush out into the open air, 
but was soon driven back to the hut by the bitterness 
of the cold. Nothing, however, could i inconvenience 
the natives, and gradually the labours of the day, 
aided by their potations, sent them to sleep. The 
group was curious, and T never sawa heapwf human 
bodies jumbled together in such glorious contusion, 
As the area of the gamma, unoccupied by the 
embers, was far from sufficient for the number who 
required a place, many lay with others piled on 
their legs, and with their faces within a very few 
inches of the fire. * * When I awoke, the fire was 
out, and the remains of last night’s supper frozen hard 
in the kettles. My limbs were stiif with cold, and 
ached from the uncomfortable position in which I 
had passed the night.” 

The extreme northern point reached by Mr, 
Dillon was Altengaard. While there he made 
an excursion to our countrymen established at 
Alten—to one of whom we were indebted for the 
table of Meteorological Observations, the chief 
results of which we published some time since 
(No. 594). In speaking of Alten, Mr. Dillon 
observes, “ Fourteen years back, this spot was 
uninhabited; it now presents the agreeable spec: 
tacle of an industrious community, located in 
buildings far better than those in the surround- 
ing country, and exhibiting no sign of want.” 
There are, it appears, no less than 1,100 persons 
in all, employed by this company. Here Mr, 
Dillon met, and subsequently travelled with, an 
intelligent clergyman :— 

. He was a Norwegian of much information, and 
very partial to everything English. As all ecclesi- 
astical benefices are in the gift of the government in 
Norway, the younger clergymen are first appointed 
to the most remote livings, and after some six or seven 
years residence in these hyperborean regions, are 
transferred to other parishes more desirable in point 
of climate. Some parishes, however, are not so bad in 
regard to revenue. The living of Talvick, in which 
Kaafiord is situated, produces, in years when the 
fishery succeeds, about three thousand specie dollars, 
equivalent to six hundred pounds a year. My new 
acquaintance had begun his career by the lowest step 
of the ladder, for his parish is the most northern in 
the world. Happening to ask him, whether he cid 
not find his duty very laborious, * My parish,’ said 
he, ‘ is “en! larger than many German princi- 
palities. The } North Cape and Koutokeino, which 
are 240 miles apart, are both within its limits; my 
life resembles much that of a skipper, for I am more 
than half the year away from my family, travelling 
over deserts, and livi ing amongst half-savages.’ s. Yet, 
with all these disadvantages, he seemed a contented, 
and was certainly a very good-humoured gentle- 
man.” 

But the income derived from some of these 
coca is wretchedly small, and wholly in- 
adequate to the support of the clergyman, who 
is compelled to have recourse to trade to obtain 
enough even for a subsistence. Mr. Dillon’s 
fellow-traveller was a fortunate man, who had 
risen to his present station, and was now about 
to visit Koutokeino for the double purpose of 
confirming the young and collecting his dues. 

“After he had preached a sermon in the little 
wooden church,” says Mr. Dillon,“ I went to pay 
him a visit, and found him surrounded by several 
men and women who had come from the country 
around to settle their accounts with him. On this 
score each chief of a family pays yearly one haunch 
and shoulder, with the skin, tongue, and suet of a 
reindeer, besides fees for baptism and marriage. As 
each individual laid his offering at the fect of the 
clergyman, he was presented with a dram, and I 
marked that the women were those who objected 
least to this part of the proceeding.” 

This clergyman, as before mentioned, was well 
acquainted with English, had read ‘ Childe Ha- 
rold’ in the origi: ial, and was curious, it appears, 
to know “whether Madame Vestris’s legs de- 
served the praise that had been bestow ed on 
them.” 
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The Real and the Ideal: or Illustrations of 
Travel. 2vols. Saunders & Otley. 
We defy the most adroit professors of the school 
of Cidipus, todivine the meaning concealed under 
this fantastical title-page, or to discover the one 
fact necessary to be disclosed, that it is the herald 
of another addition to the thousand books already 
printed about Italy. Nevertheless, the brick is, 
in a certain sense, a sample of the edifice : for both 
are alike affected and obscure. Seldom, indeed, 
have we perused any thing more vaporous, 
dreamy, or undefined, than the rhapsody of dis- 
connected thoughts, arising by the loosest asso- 
ciations from facts barely hinted at, or obscurely 
stated, which makes the staple of these volumes. 
The style, too, is not less remarkable than the 
matter, being equally abrupt, obscure and in- 
comprehensible. We say this with Mr. Carlyle’s 
‘Chartism’ strong in our recollection ; to which 
work, indeed, the present publication may be 
compared, for its departure from what should be 
the end of all writing—intelligibility. Whether 
this coincidence be the effect of imitation, or that 
the Idealist has set up an independent affectation 
of his own, he does not inform us. There is, 
indeed, nothing in the way of preface leading to 
any conclusion concerning the author, who drops 
upon us as from the clouds, without preliminary 
warning. In a ease like the present, this is not 
quite fair, either to the reader or the work ; for 
on finding ourselves in the very first page in- 
volved in a lengthy rhodomontade, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing, we were powerfully 
provoked to fling the work aside ; and we think 
many so tempted will not rise superior to the 
temptation. Notwithstanding, however, these 
vagaries and conceits, the author is evidently one 
who has brought considerable reading, and some 
reflection, to his task; and who has Jooked upon 
Italy through the medium ofa lively imagination 
and a feeling heart. It is, in truth, to the 
excess of these qualitics that we apparently owe 
the strange mixture of “reality” derived ad 
extra, with the “ ideality” from within, to which 
the title-page alludes : a mixture however, which, 
instead of constituting the charm of the work, 
has rendered it all but unreadable. That, which 
should have been the little leaven which 
leaveneth the whole, and transforms it into 
wholesome and palatable nutriment, is so over- 
powering that its fermentation is utterly destruc- 
tive. Instead of raising before the mind’s eye 
clear and defined images of external objects, 
upon which the fancy can dwell, while we ponder 
upon a consequence, the facts rise and disappear 
with the rapidity and disorder of a kaleidoscope, 
being alluded to as things familiar, rather than 
described and identified ; and they are so over- 
loaded with thick-coming suggestions, moral, 
philosophical, and historical, succeeding without 
method, coming like shadows and so departing, 
that attention is utterly foiled. Like the vexed 
and fiery Hotspur, the author 
—apprehends a world of figures, here, 
Dut not the form of what he should attend. 

Yet, like Hotspur, he is full of lofty purpose 
and generous sentiment. He docs not look upon 
Italy as a mere museum of pictures and statues, 
or a haunt of fashionable idleness,—as an Euro- 
pean show-box, or a Circean garden of voluptu- 
ous amusement,—but he views it as the home of 
human beings having rights and claims on their 
fellow creatures, and as a mighty monument of 
the past—a volume from which philosophy may 
draw safe and trustworthy maxims for the guid- 
ance of the present. The author’s design, we 
must admit, was not to be demonstrative or de- 
scriptive. It is not his purpose to view things 
in detail, for the instruction of the ignorant; but 
rather to present large and complex pictures of 
objects having an ideal identity; and to this 
end, he appeals only to the previously well in- 
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formed spectator, prepared to fill up the outlines 
he neglects. Lombardy, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, he regards as having each their especial 
physiognomy, physical, historical, and moral, 
with which he takes it for granted that his readers 
are acquainted; and, fully satisfied that they can 
enter into his mind, and follow its doublings, he 
pours forth the ideas which this physiognomy 
had excited, in all the disconnexion of a reverie, 
and almost without regard to sequence or ar- 
rangement. We cannot, therefore, reproach him 
with not filling out his own design; but we must 
say that his method circumscribes the utility of 
his work within the smallest possible compass. 
There are many who require to have their recol- 
lection of facts revived by ampler details: there 
are more who know nothing of Italian art or 
Italian history; and to whom a subject thus 
treated is a sealed volume. As a specimen of 
the rambling incoherency of the style of the 
work, of the writer’s habit of likening things 
unlike, his passive yielding to successive associa- 
tions of the loosest analogy, his absolute want of 
all logical control over thought, let us quote the 
very opening paragraph :— 

“Rise! rise! ye feathered tribes; unfold the 
fates, ye birds of omen, to a would-be Aruspex, 
Ye hirds of liberty, mind not man, reveal me reason ; 
hover in the air, warble in the skies, skim the plains, 
hoot among ruins, scream amid deserts, Let your 
heavenly choir dictate to me. Be ye to me the 
company of angels, which the listening and enrap- 
tured St. Cecilia heard in heaven ; let me follow you 
to Naples, which once seen, a human being may die ; 
and where the phenix among you on Vesuvius may 
make his funeral pyre. First in soaring flight com- 
mit me to the eagle, when I would touch the Alp, 
the cradle of its infancy ; and not like Icarus in the 
sea, be dropped in the ocean lake below ; freedom’s 
fountain,x—where, bird, thou wast baptized; and 





where the genii of liberty, in ancient reminiscences, | 
are placed like ‘sculptured figures around its edge. | 
Situated amidst the troubled, the tumultuous, and 
the threatening, where mountains upon mountains rise 
aristocrats of earth, fixed giants of a stormy ocean, 
the earth above is all commotion, the water beneath 
is all tranquillity. Creeping forth from the frown of 
fierce Alpine brows, that throw their dark threatening 
shadows across, as if menacing to bury it beneath 
them, the Leman preserves its look of peace, con- 
stant and uniform, until it spreads out amidst garden 
and pastures, the gentle and smooth champaign, the 
laughing country ; looking like the large blue eye of 
a maiden, dozing with half-closed lids, until opening 
wide, it sparkles amid a face full of delight. Some- 
times the mountain shadows throw their giant 
lengths across the lake ; clouds pass over the surface 
of the waters, like dreams across the visage of beauty, 
until the sun coming out awakens her ; and answer- 
ing the looks of a lover, having assurance in his 
regards, she chases away her fright. But more than 
mortal—it is the orb of a goddess, the blue look of 
Minerva beaming intelligence under the dark black 
brow of the rising mountains, the white forehead of 
snow, and golden casquet gilded by the sun.” 
Surely this is mere midsummer madness. 
However, having said thus much, in the way of 
criticism, we shall proceed to extract a passage 
or two for the benefit or amusement of our 
readers, ‘The following summary of the fortunes 
of Painters is at once curious and melancholy :— 
“One must confess that if the poets were an 
order of beings of too great sensibility for this world, 
the painters laboured still more under this malady 
of genius. Zoppo, a sculptor, having accidentally 
broken the chef d’euvre of his efforts, destroyed 
himself. Chendi poisoned himself because he was 
only moderately applauded for the decorations of 
a tournament. Louis Caracci died of mortification 
because he could not set right a foot in a fresco, the 
wrong position of which he did not perceive till the 
scaffolding was taken away. Cavedone lost his talent 
from grief at his son’s death, and begged his bread 
from want of commissions. Schidone, inspired with 
the passion of play, died of despair to have lost all 





in one night. ‘There was one who languished, 


and was no more, seeing the perfection of Raphael. 
Torrigini, to avoid death at the hands of the Span- 
ish Inquisition, put an end to himself, having broken 
to pieces his own statue of the Virgin; an avaricious 
hidalgo who had ordered it, higgling at the price. 
Bandinelli died losing « commission for a statue; 
Daniel de Volterra from anxiety to finish a monu- 
ment to Henrv IV. of France. Cellini frequently 
becomes unwell in the course of his studies, from 
the excitement of his feelings. When one sums up 
the history of painters with the furious and bloody 
passions of aSpagnoletto, and Caravaggio, Tempesta, 
and Calabrese, one must suppose all their sensibili- 
ties much stronger than those of the rest of man- 
kind.” 

The Idealist’s comparison between the two 
Florentine Venuses, besides affording a specimen 
of his manner, has the merit of containing some 
truth :— 

“From the ancient, turn to the modern Venus; 
from the Medicean, to the Venus of Canova; she 
seems the slave attending the celestial to the bath ; 
a grace truant from her sisters; a Psyche taken from 
her Cupid, not allowed to go out of sight of his 
mother. How shall we descend to the expression of 
her mortality, succeeding to the divinity of the 
former 2 Assuming none of the divine traits of her 
original, she bends fearful of the water ; or, watchful 
of some fellow-man’s intrusion, not recollecting the 
gods’ free admission, she covers herself, shivers in 
the cold, and shrinks from the gaze which may steal 
a sight of all that modern ages have condemned to 
take the veil; an undressed beauty, who never knew 
nakedness—not « Venus, whose nature is divinity 
unparalleled. She knows no natural loveliness, no 
natural right thus to be exposed ; she seems to wish 
to escape from an uncommon circumstance ; she 
looks the shamed Eve, having lost her innocence ; 
not the goddess who knows no sin but the contradic- 
tion of her will. * * The Venus di Medicis is an 
emblem of the republic ; the way it stood free and 
regarded its enemies. ‘The Venus of Canova, when 
under sovereign power a veil was thrown over the un- 
happy person of the state, and it tried to conceal, 
not to defend its nakedness and change of situation. 
The same artist has clothed his Italy weeping over 
the tomb of Alfieri; her garment should be of black 
marble, the colour of the robe thrown over the vic- 
tims for execution. The goddess in the National 
Gallery, standing in the tribune, surrounded by the 
magnates of art, represents in all its splendour the 
republic—not the magnificence of one sovereign, 
but a constellation of glory in many citizens. The 
Venus of Canova in the palace, and having an 
apartment to herself, brings to the recollection, in 
all its melancholy, the subsequent monarchical 
powerof Florence, and the consequent desert around.” 

Connected with literature, we have a chapter 
on travellers in a golden age, tending to prove 
that Horace went his journey to Brundusium in 
a state of irksome poverty and degrading depen- 
dence, being in comforts and consideration upon 
a near level with the Parasites of ancient comedy. 
This chapter is altogether a curiosity of gossiping 
literature; but no skill in selection, and care in 
weaving together detached thoughts and specu- 
lations, would enable us to present anything 
like a simple and coherent argument. Indeed, 
after numberless failures in this and other in- 
stances, we have abandoned all such attempts in 
despair. Yet we rise from the perusal of the 
work with a conviction that the author means 
well, that he thinks liberally, and sympathises 
freely with humanity: though of his particular 
opinions we can form no judgment, because he 
never dwells upon any, long enough to give more 
than a partial and one-sided view of it. We 
perceive what he thinks in connexion with some 
particular fact or association; but we have no 
guarantee that some other loose analogy, some 
other figure of speech or poetic image, may not 
lead him to another and most opposite inference. 
Positive instances indeed of such contradiction, 
in thought and feeling, are sufficiently frequent 
in the work to justify this suspicion. As a 
reasoner, indeed, he wants the power of con- 
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vincing ; as a candidate for literary reputation, | at Bonn, they returned to Coburg, where they were 


he has forfeited the privilege of interesting. He | 
has within himself the elements of both these | 
excellencies ; but by a fatal error of taste, he has | 
wasted his natural endowments, in producing a 

work which will pass at once, unread, to a 

merited oblivion ;—useless to the world, and a 

disappointment to himself. 





Prince Albert, and the House of Saxony. By 

F. Shoberl, Esq. Colburn. 

Prince Albert, his Country and Kindred, Ward | 

& Co. | 
On the marriage of Prince Leopold of Saxe- | 
Coburg with the Princess Charlotte, Mr. Shober | 
published an ‘ Historical Account of the House | 
of Saxony.’ The alliance of Her Majesty with | 
Prince Albert naturally suggested a re-issue of | 
the work, with such alterations and additions as | 
were required to bring down the information to | 
the present time. The little volume is far superior | 
to what, under the circumstances, we should | 
have anticipated, and has been compiled with 
very creditable care; and in proof of its general 
accuracy, we may mention that Mr. Shoberl 
received, on its first publication, from the King 
of Saxony, and in testimony of his approbation, 
the gold medal of Civil Merit. We, of course, 
shall only concern ourselves with the memoir of 
Prince Albert, brief and eventless though it must 
necessarily be :— 

** Born in 1819, very few months after his royal- 
cousin, to whom he is now united, He received the 
rudiments of instruction at the ducal palace of 
Ehrenburg, where he was daily attended hy eminent 
professors of the College of Coburg, and other 
masters. His father, who, even in a private station, 
would be considered a highly accomplished man, 
himself superintended with attectionate anxiety the 
education of his sons; and on his separation from 
his consort, he was induced to place Albert, the 
younger, under the care of his aunt, her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent. The young prince then 
resided for some time at Kensington, and at Clare- 
mont with his uncle Leopold, sharing the lessons 
given to his cousin, the princess, in music and other 
sciences. An early attachment was thus insensibly 
formed ; each had abundant opportunity of gaining 
an acquaintance with the other’s character and quali- 
ties; and that bond of affection, which links together 
so closely all the members of the house of Coburg, 
—a house to which, through her mother, the Queen 
in fact, belongs,—may well be supposed to have 
strengthened that predilection which she is said to 
have entertained for the prince, ever since maturing 
years and judgment have led to the serious considera- 
tion of a matrimonial alliance. On the marriage of 
his father to the Princess Mary of Wirtemberg, in 
December 1832, Prince Albert returned home, and 
resumed his studies agreeably to the plan of educa- 
tion laid down by the duke. Such was the progress 
he made that, before he had completed his seven- 
teenth year, he was deemed qualified to remove with 
his brother to the university of Bonn, where these 
princes not only attended the public lectures on the 
classics and classical literature, moral philosophy, 
mathematics, politics and political economy, history 
and statistics, but were attended by several private 
teachers of the ornamental accomplishments. Here, 
too, he had a most desirable opportunity for improv- 
ing himself in English, the correct accent of which he 
had already acquired during his previous residence 
in this country. While at the university, Prince 
Albert was a general favourite, for his amiable man- 
ners, his engaging conversation, and the propriety of 
his conduct. It was during his stay at Bonn, too, 
that he published, for the benefit of the poor, a col- 
lection of poems, some of which have been set to 
music by his brother Prince Ernest. We are assured 
that these productions are equally creditable to the 
head and the heart of the youthful poet ; and the 
object to which they were dedicated affords sufficient 
proof of the benevolence of his nature. In July 1838, 
the brothers accompanied their father to England to 
attend the coronation of her Majesty, and at Michael- 





mas in the same year, having completed their studies 


received with universal demonstrations of joy. Pre- 
parations were soon made for a tour to Italy, and in 
December the princes set out, attended by Baron 
Stockmar, who has been for many years confiden- 
tially employed in the affairs of the house of Coburg. 
The travellers were accompanied by the duke to 
Miinich, where the most marked honours were paid 
to them, public rumour having already proclaimed 
the brilliant destinies that awaited Prince Albert. 
The rest of the winter was spent in Italy, and on 
their way home the princes visited Vienna. The 
first object that met Albert's eye on entering his 
apartments in the palace of Ehrenburg, was the por- 
trait of Queen Victoria, arrayed in the robes and de- 
corated with the insignia of royalty, worn on the first 
prorogation of the British Parliament, painted at the 
express command of her Majesty, by Chalon, and 
engraved by Cousins. This present, transmitted to 
Coburg by the Queen, during his absence, produced 
a surprise the more agreeable, as his highness had 
received no previous intimation of its arrival. In 
England rumour had for some time pointed out 
Prince Albert as her Majesty’s consort; and the 
belief in the accuracy of the report was strengthened 
by a visit paid to this country by the king of 
Belgium, and the subsequent arrival of the young 
prince himself, during the autumn of 1839.” 

Her Majesty’s declaration to the Privy Council 
soon set the question at rest. 

“On the 8th of December, official intelligence of 
these proceedings having reached Coburg, the court, 
the ministers, and other high functionaries, and the 
deputies of the states of the duchies of Coburg and 
Gotha, met in the hall of the throne, in the palace of 
Ehrenburg ; and the reigning duke and duchess, with 
the princes Ernest and Albert, having entered, the 
following proclamation was read aloud :— 

“* By order of his Highness the reigning Duke. 
His Highness the reigning duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, convinced of the sincere interest which his 
faithful subjects take in every thing concerning the 
ducal house, has thought proper to call around him 
the deputies of the states and the high functionaries, to 
announce the betrothal of his younger son, Prince 
Albert, with her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland. His Highness is happy in being able 
to express his firm conviction that, with the noble 
qualities of heart and mind of her Majesty, this 
union will, with the divine aid, secure the happiness 
of his son, who will consecrate all his efforts to his 
new country, but who, even when distant from his 
native land, will retain for it a profound sentiment 
of love and interest.’ 

While the prime minister, Baron von Carlowitz 
was reading this proclamation, the cannon of the 
fortress and the military bands announced the auspi- 
cious event to the people. We are assured that, as 
soon as the union between the sovereign of the British 
empire and Prince Albert was finally arranged, the 
Prince, who had in the course of last year been de- 
clared of age, and put in possession of property be- 
queathed to him by his mother, which produces a 
revenue of 28,000 florins, or about 2,400/. sterling 
per annum, granted pensions to several persons who 
had belonged to his household, and then transferred 
the estate to his brother, the hereditary prince.” 

The rest is known; and we have only to ex- 
press our earnest hope that the alliance may 
tend to the mutual happiness of the parties, and 
to the well-being of the nation. 

As to ‘ Prince Albert, his Country and Kin- 
dred,’ it is a mere catchpenny affair. The 
chapter on his ‘ Country’ is, indeed, curious as 
a specimen of literary mosaic,—it is literally 
made up of quotations,—and even the former 
edition of Mr. Shoberl’s work has contributed 
its fair, or rather unfair proportion. 














Continental India: Travelling Sketches and 
Historical Recollections, §c. By J. W. Massie, 
M.R.I.A. London, Ward. 

Some of the best accounts we possess of newly 

discovered countries have been published by 

missionaries ; their vocation imposes upon them 
habits of minute observation, they soon learn 
that the religion of every tribe is intimately con- 





nected with its policy, its morals, and with all 
the customs of public and private life; and con- 
sequently, that in order to fulfil the duties of their 
office they must not pass over any observance as 
too trifling for investigation. Missionary habits 
are not equally favourable for the examination 
of acountry so long known and so often described 
as India; all that is fixed in that land bas been 
long familiar to the public; the nature and ten- 
dency of its progress, which alone possess fresh 
interest, are viewed by the missionary either 
through the medium of hope or fear, and he is 
thus led to record not so much what he sees as 
what he wishes to see. The success of the 
various Christian missions in India has not been 
at all proportionate to the expectations of their 
ardent supporters, and a warping influence is 
produced by the anxiety of the missionary to 
account for past failures and to incite to fresh 
exertions. Mr. Massie, or his editor, has yielded 
entirely to this influence, and hence his state- 
ments cannot be received without some scrutiny 
and caution. 


Another circumstance is still more suspicious ; 
there is manifestly a designed absence of dates; 
but, from incidental circumstances, we learn 
that Mr. Massie remained but a short time in 
India, and that some years have elapsed since 
his return. A close examination of the book 
further suggests that his notes were originally 
meagre, that they had been long laid aside, and 
that they have been recently extended into two 
goodly octavos, either by Mr. Massie or some 
professor in the art of book-making. An in- 
flated style is usually adopted to conceal poverty 
of thought or information; and certainly an 
author had occasion for such a veil who describes 
the Academy as “the groves of Hecademus,” 
refers to the well-known hill of the Areopagus 
as “a handsome structure and Grecian fane,” 
and classes Akbar and Aurungzib with the in- 
vaders of India. We regret that we have been 
compelled to use these words of censure, for Mr. 
Massie is a man of right feeling; he has described 
well enough what came under his personal ob- 
servation ; and had he confined himself to telling 
what he saw, instead of dissertating on what he 
conjectured, his book would have gained in 
quality what it lost in quantity, that is, in a ratio 
of about seven to one. His sympathy for the 
condition of the Hindti peasantry is highly 
honourable to him; the following account briefly 
describes their state and ‘the mild and merciful 
government” to which they are subjected :— 

“In 1833, famine prevailed in the Bombay and 
Madras presidencies, during which the destruction 
was awful. More than 150,000 miserable creatures 
fled from their country to seek in the neighbour- 
hood of the capitals the means of sustaining life. 
Myriads perished at home, and on the roads ; and, 
the remnant who did not abandon the country parts 
and yet continued to sustain life, were reduced to a 
state of emaciation which defies description. Their 
personal appearance was scarcely human ; their 
anatomy was nearly as much developed as that of 
actual skeletons ; the articulation of each joint but 
for the skin might have been traced: their bellies 
were unnaturally swollen, and their colour was of the 
deepest jet. These were British subjects, who had 
been taken under control, and made tributaries to 
the support of government ; whose land was taxed 
so highly, that no more than seven sixteenths of the 
produce went to the husbandmen ; and whose fruits 
of industry could be sold to no other merchant than 
their irresponsible government; while they had been 
able to purchase goods in no market but what their 
rulers furnished. It isa country where the tax and 
land collector, where the judges and arbiters in all 
contests or disputes, are the armed conquerors and 
rulers of the region. Are these rulers, to whom 
have been committed the destinies of alienated 
myriads, sufficient for so onerous a responsibility, 
while politicians and‘ statesmen at home may 
alike ignorant and indifferent to the immense inter- 
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ests at stake? Wise men would fear to assume the 
wer and ascendency with which eastern rulers, not 
peculiarly gifted or experienced, have been invested.” 

It is calculated, on what may be considered 
authentic data, that the cultivator’s share of the 
gross produce in India, averages between five 
and six per cent., that is, scarcely more than half 
what a clergyman in England receives for tithe ! 
Nothing further need be added to show the 
misery of the rural population. An adventure 
of Mr. Massie and his companions at Colar, the 
capital of an extensive province in the Mysore 
country, will show that matters are not much 
better in the towns of the interior :— 

“ We had reached Colar, and had travelled Dawk, 
or Tappel, that is, we had posted the journey by 
relays of bearers. We had, therefore, gone far a-head 
of our Cavadi coolies, the porters who carried our 
culinary supplies ; but we were hungry, and had 
nothing to eat, and found our only alternative would 
be to cast ourselves upon the local purveyor. A 
good fat fowl was roasted upon a wooden spit ; rice 
was boiled in an earthern chattie, or pot; and a 
curry-stuff was prepared in true Hindoo style. All 
was ready to be brought in; but we had no table 
except the convex top of our palanquin ; we had no 
vessel to hold the rice except our wash-hand basin ; 
we had no plates except the leaf of the banian or 
fig-tvee ; and no knife, or fork, or spoon, or divider. 
One took one leg, and another took another, and 
pulled them asunder, and so with the other parts ; 
we had to dip our fingers into the rice, in native 
fashion, and mix it with the curry-stuff as we could; 
the salt was as blue as slate, and as hard almost as 
granite, and we had to retain it in the mouth till it 
melted. The supper was not without its amusement; 
but neither is it without its instruction. Such is the 
state of domestic comfort in one of the most com- 
mercial cities of the Mysore country.” 

Mr. Massie has failed to observe the “signs 
of the times,” which promise a speedy change in 
the social and political condition of British India. 
The rapid improvement of the Cingalese under 
the enlightened administration of Sir Wilmot 
Horton, has begun to excite a spirit of emulation 
in the Presidency of Madras ; Bombay, from in- 
creased facilities of communication with Europe, 
is making rapid progress in external commerce 
and internal civilization; while the people of 
Calcutta feel that great and continuous exertion 
is required to maintain their city as a metropolis. 
India is no longer torpid and motionless: the 
impulse has been given; progress has com- 
menced; and it is better to wait for authentic 
facts to judge of this progress, than to indulge in 
vain speculations and idle conjectures. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Fitzwiggins, by the Author of ‘ Sydenham.’ 3 vols. 
—Dr. Southey’s protégé, John Jones, ought to have 
edited this tale. It is a story of the second table 
and the steward’s room—the butler’s pantry and the 
world on the tradesman’s side of the counter. Per- 
quisites play a distinguished part in it: a lady’s-maid 
is the first woman—a Bath tradesman the “Iago ;” 
while the great world of Park Lane and May Fair is 
surveyed from the side-board and the porter’s black 
chair, Though there are none among the works of 
Nature’s “*prentice han’” more distant from our 
sympathies than those of the shoulder-knot and the 
fashionable shop—though the book, moreover, ex- 
poses a phase of society, from its artifice and igno- 
rance, sickening to contemplate—we do not dislike 
‘Fitzwiggins.’ There is a completeness in the pic- 
ture, which makes it difficult to believe that the 
author has not “worn another gentteman’s cambric” 
during some part of his labour of composition—a 
second-hand humour in the shrewd observations on 
men and manners, dry and real enough to have come 
out of the mouth of him who threw up an excellent 
situation because * master was so dull in the tilbury.” 
But, apart from its value as a picture of peculiar 
manners, * Fitzwiggins’ has a moral. The ci-devant 
valet, masquerading in Bath as a fine gentleman, is 
not allowed to carry off the fortune which was his 


of his borrowed plumes, is at last provided with a 
fit and faithful mate, it is not until long probations 
and vicissitudes have proved his amendment. Even 
at the close of the third volume, in the hour of his 
legitimate prosperity, Fitzwiggins remains but a 
minor star by the side of the rough and more honest 
comrade of his boyish poverty, the excellent Tibbetts, 
who, besides gaining riches, has been promoted— 
thanks to his own good conduct—to the hand of a 
genuine city Madam, the Lady Tott,—and to the 
honours of Aldermanship. 

The Beauty of the Heavens, by C. F. Blunt.—This 
is correctly described as a pictoral display of Astrono- 
mical Phenomena exhibited in 104 coloured scenes. 
The work has been got up with great care, isin itself 
very beautiful, and likely, we should think, greatly 
to interest young persons. It will be found a useful 
assistant to any popular treatise on Astronomy, but 
is accompanied by a familiar lecture on the science. 
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THE CROWNED AND WEDDED QUEEN. 


Wuen last before her people's face her own fair face 
she bent, 

Within the meek projection of that shade she was 
content 

T’ erase the child-smile from her lips, which seemed 
as if it might 

Be still kept holy from the world to childhood still 
in sight— 

T’erase it with a solemn vow,—a kingly vow,..to 
Trule— 

A priestly vow,..to rule by grace of God the pitiful,— 

A very god-like vow. .to rule in right and righteous- 

ness, 

And with the law and for the land!—so God the 

vower bless ! 


The minster was alight that day, but not with fire, 

I ween, 

And long-drawn glitterings swept adown that mighty 

aisléd scene : 

The priests stood stoléd in their pomp, the sworded 

chiefs in theirs, 

And so, the collared knights,—and so, the civil 

ministers, — 

And so, the waiting lords and dames—and little 

pages best 

At holding trains—and legates so, from countries 

east and west— 

So, alien princes, native peers, and high-born ladies 

bright, 

Along whose brows the Queen’s new crowned, flashed 

coronets to light !— 

And so, the people at the gates, with priestly hands 
on high, “ 

Which bring the first anointing to all legal majesty! 

And so the Deap..who lay in rows beneath the 

minster floor, 





object ; and though the jackdaw, having been stripped 





The statesman, with no Burleigh nod, whate’er 
court-tricks may be— 

The courtier, who, for no fair Queen, will rise up to 
his knee— 

The court-dame, who, for no court-tire, will leave 
her shroud behind— 

The laureate, who no courtlier rhymes than “ dust 
to dust” can find— 

The Kings and Queens who having ta’en that vow 
and worn that crown, 

Descended unto lower thrones and darker, deep 
adown... 

“Dieu et mon droit”—what is’t to them ?—what 
meaning can it have?— 

The King of Kings, the dust of dust—God’s judg- 
ment and the grave ! 

And when betwixt the quick and dead the young fair 
Queen had vowed, 

The living shouted “ May she live! Victoria, live,” 
aloud— 

And as those loyal shouts went up, true spirits pray- 
ed between, 

“The blessings happy monarchs have, be thine, O 
crownéd Queen!” 


But now before her people's face she bendeth her's 
anew, 

And calls them, while she vows, to be her witness 
thereunto. 

She vowed to rule, and in that oath, her childhood 
put away— 

She doth maintain her womanhood, in vowing love 
to-day. 

O, lovely lady !—let her vow!—such lips become 
such vows, 

And fairer goeth bridal wreath than crown with 
vernal brows! 

O, lovely lady !—let her vow !—yea, let her vow to 
love !__ 

And though she be no less a Queen—with purples 
hung above, 

The pageant of a court behind, the royal kin around, 

And woven gold to catch her looks turned maidenly 
to ground,— 

Yet may her bride-veil hide from her a little of that 


state, 

While loving hopes, for retinues, about her sweetness 
wait !— 

Sue vows to love, who vowed to rule—the chosen at 
her side— 


Let none say “God preserve the Queen !”— but 
rather, * Bless the Bride !"— 

None blow the trump, none bend the knee, none 
violate the dream 

Wherein no monarch, but a wife, she to herself may 
seem! 

Or if ye say, * Preserve the Queen !”...oh, breathe 
it inward low : 

She is a woman, and beloved!—and “tis enough but 
so! 

Count it enough, thou noble Prince, who tak’st her 
by the hand, 

And claimest for thy lady-love, our Lady of the 
land !— 

And since, Prince Albert, men have called thy spirit 
high and rare, 

And true to truth and brave for truth, as some at 
Augsburg were, 

We charge thee by thy lofty thoughts, and by thy 
poet-mind, 

Which not by glory and degree takes measure of 
mankind, 

Esteem that wedded hand less dear for sceptre than 
for ring, 

And hold her uncrown’d womanhood to be the 

royal thing! 


And now, upon our Queen’s last vow, what blessings 

shall we pray ? 

None straitened to a shallow crown will suit our lips 

to-day. 

Behold, they must be free as love—they must be 
broad as free— 

E’en to the borders of heav’n’s light and earth's 
humanity ! 

“Long live she!”—send up loyal shouts—and true 

hearts pray between, 

“The blessings happy peasants have, be thine, O 

crownéd Queen !” 





There, verily an awful state maintaining evermore— 





Exizasetu B. Barrett. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Paris. 

I have not often felt greater self-distrust, than in 
putting in order my notes on the last of many long- 

lesired musical pleasures,—I mean the first and 
second concerts of the Conservatoire. It is, however, 
without any questionings of conscience that I com- 
plain of the habitat of the Concerts of this famous 
orchestra, The salle in the Rue Bergére is shabby, 
and lighted with lamps— not the sun; a_ pro- 
ceeding which, as the concerts are held in the 
daytime, cannot fail to impart to any audience an 
air as unnatural as that of the gauze and muslin 
flowers in the Paradis Beaujon,—an artificial 
garden on the site of Miss Biddy Fudge’s Elysium. 
Of the disproportionate smallness of the room, my 
sides and elbows gave me proof with a vengeance. 
There is no plurality of Directors here—there are 
no strangers’ tickets, as at our Philharmonic Con- 
certs ; and active courtesy could do no more than 
cater for me a chair in the box of MM. les Journal- 
istes, to secure which it was necessary to go three 
quarters of an hour before the performance com- 
menced. In this box,—a pill-box it might be called, 
as being hardly larger than two sedan chairs rolled 
into one,were stowed nine critics; as many in 
another of similar size on the opposite side of the 
hall. The brotherhood do not restrain them- 
selves from giving full and audacious utterance to the 
sympathy or antipathy of the moment, careless what 
ears may be in the neighbourhood. As not a few 
remarks were, one of the days, launched at the 
strange Englishman, with a directness of tone and 
glance not to be mistaken, it is no treachery for your 
instruction to fhronicle one fact, thus derived,— 
namely, “ that the choruses of Handel form a part of 
the weekly service of the Church in London.” This 
was positively stated by one of the party; and I may 
add, that it is not the least signal of the new lights 
on music in England, to which I have been treated 
in Paris. 

So much for my position. For the sake of brevity, 
ere offering my remarks on the style of execution at 
the Conservatoire, I commence with the programmes 
of the two Concerts at which I was present :— 

First Concert. 

Overture—‘Leonora’ .. oe es 

Solo, by M. Alexis Dupont, with Oboe obli- 

gato, (M. Vogt), and Chorus, from the 
* Passione’ of oe oe +. Seb. Bach. 

Andante, Violin, (M. Habeneck) Seb. Bach. 

Psalm os oe oe -- Mareello. 

Chorus from ‘ Les Indes Galantes’ Rameau. 

Solo, Flute, (M. Dorus). 

Symphony in A oe os 

Second Concert. 
Overture—‘ Joan of Are’ - oe 
Second Caprice for the Piano by Thalberg, 
preceded by ‘La Trille;’ study, by Déh- 
ler, (Madlle. L. Guénée). 

Psalm, (the solos by Mdlles. Henry and 

Demay and M. Alizard) oe ae 

Fantasia Concertante for two Violins, (the 

MM. Dancla) oe oe -- Dancla. 
Scene with chorus ‘ Alceste,’ (the solos by 
Mdile. Capdeville and M. Derivis) +» Gluck. 

Symphony in b flat ee -» Beethoven. 
Each of these schemes, it will be observed, wisely 
contains little more than half of the music which 
satiates every Philharmonic Concert audience,— 
that is, only one overture and one symphony. 

h, too, has its share of grand choral music, 
the only proportionate relief to great orchestral 
performances; after which an opera cantabile, or a 
flimsy melody with variations,—we have heard such 
things introduced at the Hanover Square Rooms,— 
must, by its frivolity, irritate rather than repose the 
ear. This mixture of orchestral and choral force, 
suggests a natural and welcome restoration for our 
two languishing establishments, the Philharmonic 
and the Ancient Concerts, in their union. To 
return—from the critical remarks printed in the 
journals, it would seem as if some new elements 
had entered into the composition of these concert 
schemes: possibly the introduction of so much 
music of the elder schools. _ I have been glad to 
believe, from the inspection of more than one pro- 
gramme, that the fathers of French dramatic music 
are becoming an object of interest and study to 
their descendants. A more acceptable boon could 
hardly have been devised than the selections from 
Gluck and Rameau. For the incomparable subli- 
mity of the former I was prepared ; but not in any 


Beethoven. 


Becthoven. 


Moscheles. 


Handel. 





fragment bearing the name of the latter, for so much 
natural and flowing melody, as exists in the chorus 
from * Les Indes Galantes,'-—a composition with a 
ritornel so pleasing, nay, so cheerful, in spite of its 
minor key and a certain sylvan rudeness of humour, 
as to make me regard with great distrust the 
wholesale denunciation of Grimm, which has been 
quoted by many musical historians against Rameau, 
in excuse for their own want of research. “ His 
taste is always Gothic; and, whether his subject be 
light or forcible, his style is equally heavy.” There 
is no motivo by modern French composer, be he 
piquant or romantic, which has fixed itself in my 
memory more deeply than this agreeable and cha- 
racteristic melody by Rameau the perruque! 

Considered as a machine, the orchestra of the 
Conservatoire must satisfy the most inordinate desires 
of composer, critic, or dreamer. There is a lustre 
and a brilliancy in the tone of the body of stringed 
instrumentalists, arising from their having been all 
trained in the same school, which, till taught better, 
I shall believe to be unique. What a pianissimo con 
sordini, for example, did they give to the few final 
bars of Moscheles’ overture!—what an exquisite, 
but never extravagant, animation, to the subject of 
the finale of the B flat symphony! As regards, too, 
the entire mass of performers, there is that certainty 
of their being unable to blunder, which distinguishes 
them from our choicest orchestras, concerning whom it 
is unwise to rise higher than the hope that they will get 
through ;—that modest hope, even, being not always 
fulfilled. But—put off the evil day how I will—the 
opinion must out at last, that I have heard the same 
Beethoven symphonies far more Germanly exe- 
cuted by the inferior materials at Leipsic under Men- 
delssohn, and by our uncertain London ones under 
Moscheles. It would seem as if either the conductor 
of the Conservatoire does not possess the entire tra- 
dition of that music, or its meaning lies one degree 
above French grasp, and its feeling one degree deeper 
than French sympathy can reach. I am inclined to 
fancy the former, from their admirable orchestral 
execution of the rich and stately, yet ever expressive, 
melody of the march in ‘ Alceste.” But in the 
overtures to § Leonora’ and ‘Joan of Arc,’ and in 
the two symphonies, (more especially that in a,) 
more than once the ear was put off with frivolity 
where vivacity alone was required—more than once 
a flat exactitude took the place of elegance, as in the 
theme @ la Chassein the a symphony. In the graver 
melodies again, such as the singing subjects in the slow 
movements of the same symphony, there was missing 
that full but easy breadth of delivery, that undula- 
tion of tone, which should never reach the point of 
over-expressing and pushing of certain notes,—an 
affectation even more fatiguing than positive feeble- 
ness,—which German music demands for such ful- 
lest developement as brings it entirely home to the 
heart of the listener. The theme of the scherzo in 
the a symphony was made too small, and still not 
made sprightly enough : while its glorious trio,—one 
of our most picturesque and imposing specimens of 
that variety which the master knew how to throw 
into all his compositions, even when fettered by a 
proscribed tempo,—wanted that pomp of swelling 
tones, moving ever, but with a motion at once stately 
and luxurious enough to befit the gorgeous progress 
of Cleopatra down the Cydnus, when— 

The barge she sate in, like a burnished throne, 

Burned on the water: the poop was beaten gold: 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 

The winds were love-sick with them :—the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. 

On the other hand, the trio to the minuet of the B 
flat symphony (to venture another Shakspeare fancy 
—a strain for Perdita’s part in the shearing feast, in 
the ‘ Winter’s Tale’) where the melody is interlaced 
with quick, bird-like passages for the violins—was given 
exquisitely, owing to the excessive life and clearness 
which characterizes the tones of the stringed instru- 
ments here, even when throwing out the most frag- 
mentary and delicate phrases. I could add a dozen 
more examples, but enough have been given to illus- 
trate the nature of my feelings towards this far-famed 
orchestra. To any one less mechanically perfect, 
less admirably under control, it would, indeed, be 
consummate folly to apply tests of which, as it is, 
many will deny the reasonableness. But it must 





not be forgotten, that the most admirable feature of 
the establishment—its owning only one leader and 
conductor—in a great measure, precludes the quali- 
fying supposition, that the performances I heard were 
below the average standard of intelligence and finish. 

After having, in a line, commemorated M. Habe. 
neck’s consummate performance of the Adagio by 
Bach, I shall say nothing of the solo players, for 
brevity’s sake. The vocal performances were any- 
thing but satisfactory ; the chorus was far from being 
conscientiously exact in tune—it was devoid, too, 
of intimate consent and refinement,—both wanting 
also to the chorus of our own Royal Academy—the 
English Conservatoire. The psalm, by Handel, was 
taken too fast, and the mercurial propensities of the 
violins, which were repressed to a classical sobriety 
in the music of Gluck, were so evident in the enun- 
ciation of the theme of its final chorus, as largely to 
detract from the effect. MM. Derivis and Alizard ex- 
cepted, the execution of the vocal solos was positively 
bad—in some cases offensively false. One young 
lady, however, Mdlle. Capdeville, in the part of 
Alceste, gave evidences of a dramatic fervour and 
elevated conception of that grand music, which ought, 
on some future day, to lead her to high theatrical 
excellence. 

I intended fully to close this series of letters with 
some slight notice of the chamber music of Paris, and 
of the style of instrumental composition apparently 
the most relished here ; but I can now only give, as it 
were, the heads of a paragraph or two. I have 
heard some very fine quartett and trio playing—that 
by the Belgian party, of which M. Seghers is leader, 
and M. A. Batta violoncello, being the finest. Their 
execution of the magnificent Beethoven trio, No. I. 
Op. 70 (the adagio especially), was perfection. I have 
heard, too, a melodious and delicate MS. pianoforte 
trio, by M. Reber, whose symphony, I think, you 
noticed in the course of last springf, to which, though 
it be not music of the first class, the severest ear could 
listen with pleasure. Were it not for these indices 
that a taste for what is sound and established in 
composition is still alive and active, fears might be 
entertained for the influence of the thousand delicious 
fragments now thrown out by instrumental com- 
posers of every class, in the shape of studies, pre- 
ludes, romances, &c. They will now hardly give 
themselves the trouble to elaborate a rondo—while, 
as to the good old sonatas and other works of like 
substance,—if the amateur should ask—“ Where are 
they ?” Echo answers, * Where 2” or (in the Irish 
fashion) answers, “ Here!” from the quais and 
bookstalls, at which the inquirer may buy an armful 
of Dussek and Steibelt, and other excellent writers, 
for a very few francs. While, on the one hand, 
this neglect of construction is not a healthy sign; 
on the other, the neglect of idea, for the sake of 
obscure and untried and violent harmonic combina- 
tions, seems to me yet more dangerous for the well- 
being of Music here. Enervated by the relaxation 
of enterprise on the part of one class of her pro- 
fessors, distorted by the mistaken ambition of an- 
other, what form is she next to take ? But my task 
was to record impressions, and not to generalize ; 
and therefore—lest the answer to this inquiry should 
lead me to fantastic or wearisome lengths in specu- 
lation—I will here close these notes on my “ hear- 
ings” in Paris. H. F.C. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

In the publishing world this must be considered as 
the autumn season, when the flowers ripen into fruit. 
The announcement, indeed, of works not already 
noticed by us, are few and unimportant. We have 
heard only of ‘Lights and Shades of Military 
Life,’ to be edited by Major-General Sir Charles 
Napier,—* Camp and Quarters ; or, Scenes of Mili- 
tary Life,’ by Major Patterson—‘Journey from Sydney 
to the Australian Alps,’ by John Lhotsky, M.D— 
Second and Concluding Portion of * Democracy in 
America,’ by M. A. de Tocqueville, translated by H. 
Reeve—‘ The History of the Jews,’ from the French 
of M. Depping, by J. M. Stevens—* Politilysis: an 
Historical Exposition of the Means by which Revo- 
lutions are to be Prevented or Effected’—‘ A Popular 
History of Malta’—and ‘A Dictionary of Terms used 
in such Branches of Natural History as are con- 
nected with Geology,’ by W. Humble, M.D. 


+ See Atheneum, No. 603. 
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Among recent publications of interest in France, 
we may mention one of some novelty and value, on 
‘Naval Archeology,’ by M. A. Jal, a writer long 
and well known in the literary and artistic circles of 
France, and who has devoted to this curious subject 
twelve years of research and laborious arrangement ; 
__a translation from the Russian of a work giving, 
under the title of‘ Description of the Kirghiz-Kas. 
saks,’an account of the tribes bordering on the coun- 
try of Khiva, towards which the Russian armies are 
at present directed ;—the first volume of ‘A Philo- 
sophical History of the Progress of General Zoology, 
by M. Victor Meunier, Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy and General Physiology;—and two new 
works, by GeorgesSand, entitled ‘Gabriel’ et ‘ LesSept 
Cordes de la Lyre.’ A work by M. de Balzac, entitled 
‘ Le Livre des Douleurs,’ is also announced as forth- 
coming ;—and another is preparing for press by M. 
Sainte-Beuve, on the important subject of the exist- 
ing institutions for public education in France, as 
compared with those of other nations. New works 
are also promised by Michel Masson, Alexandre 
Dumas, Frédéric Soulié, Jules Lecomte, Léon Goz- 
lan, and other popular writers, offering a plentiful 
store of amusement to the lovers of light literature. 
Amore solid ingredient in the banquet is likely to 
be a monthly publication by the Bibliophile Jacob, 
entitled, ‘Les Papillons Noirs ;\—and, among the 
substantial dishes,—the pieces de résistance,—may 
be mentioned as interesting to Englishmen, —a 
translation into French, under the “ auspices” of 
M. Arago, as it is stated, of Mr. Lyell’s ‘ New Ele- 
ments of Geology,’ and ‘ An Essay on the Prosody 
and Pronunciation of the English Language,’ by 
M. de Gerin-Rose, whose work is said to have been 
adopted by the University. 

“Of works lately published in Germany,” says a 
correspondent, “the more interesting to English- 
men will be, a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Ideen und Be- 
trachtungen iiber die Ejigenschaften der Musik,’ 
*Ideasand Views respecting the Properties (or attri- 
butes) of Music,’ by the Crown Prince of Hanover, 
Prince George of Cumberland. A new edition of 
‘The Poetical Works of Immerman,’ has also just 
appeared at Stuttgardt. No opinions can be more 
divided than those of the critics respecting this author. 
I had expected to find incalculable poetic treasures 
in his poems; but they seem to me spoiled by con- 
ceits. In his * Guildres Rose’ he makes the cold 
white rose suddenly turn red for joy at the greeting 
of Death. Another subject for his verse is a youth, 
to whom, on being led to execution,a rose is thrown by 
a fair hand, and after his héad is cut off, it is found 
between his teeth. In another poem he makes a 
mother say to her child that she shall soon die, and 
the daughter will bloom a little red rose on her 
grave. Such affectations, however, have their ad- 
mirers. A novel also, by Ernest Willkommens, 
called ‘Lord Byron ein Dichter leben’, has been just 
published at Leipsic. Though not quite so bold an 
attempt as that of H. Koenig’s to introduce Shak- 
speare on the stage, this was not without its difficul- 
ties, The poet's life is certainly romantic enough, 
and does not require much stretch of imagination in 
the author, Trelawney, Fletcher, Hobhouse, &c., 
figure in the work, but rather in profile than as full 
lengths. The eccentric poet’s Don Juanisms form 
the principal features in the scene, which is, in the 
main, borrowed from his different biographers.— 
Schindler's long expected ‘ Life of Beethoven’ is an- 
nounced to appear at Easter.” 

The Exhibitions at the gardens of the Horticul- 
tural Society are announced to take place on the 
Saturdays of the following dates, viz. May 16th, June 
13th, and July 4th. The rules are nearly the same as 
those of last year, with the exception that the Council 
have determined to increase the number of medals 
for exhibitions of heaths and orchidaceous plants ; 
and that a gold Knightian, a gold Banksian, and a 
large silver medal, shall be offered at each exhibition 
for the three best collections of fruit of at least three 
different kinds, in addition to those usually given. 
The number of tickets allowed to be taken by a 
fellow, at 3s. 6d. each, are also increased from 18 to 
24, if taken by the 7th of April. 

The vacancies in the Royal Academy by the deaths 
of Sir William Beechey, Mr. Rossi, and Mr. Wilkins, 
have been filled up by the election of Messrs. Maclise, 
Witherington, and Hart. 





All who are interested in the sciences of Astronomy 
and Meteorology,—and who is not?—_will be happy to 
hear that a committee has been formed at Manches- 
ter, and active measures taken there, for the purpose 
of erecting an Observatory at Higher Broughton, near 
that town. It is obvious that, for the advancement of 
these sciences by actual observation, there is required 
an apparatus far too bulky for a private residence, 
and too costly for a private individual; such an 
object therefore can best, perhaps only, be attained 
by co-operation and subscription : and it is proposed 
to raise the sum required for carrying the undertaking 
into effect, by donations, and to support the institu- 
tion by annual subscriptions. The estimated cost of 
the building is 3,000/., and of the instruments 2,000/., 
and there is to be a resident astronomer, with an 
assistant, whose duty it will be to observe and record 
the various phenomena of the heavens and the atmo- 
sphere, to keep up a correspondence with similar in- 
stitutions, and to prepare for publication all such in- 
formation and observations as, from time to time, it 
may be thought advisable to give to the world. The 
plans, we are informed, have been submitted to and 
approved by Sir John Herschel, Prof. Airy, Astro- 
nomer Royal, Prof. Challis, and other distinguished 
men of science. 

The French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres has nominated to the three vacant places of 
Correspondents of the Institute—M. Pertz, of Hano- 
ver, editor of the Monumenta Germania, M. Avellino, 
Conservator of the Museum of Antiquities at Naples, 
and the Abbé Greppo, of Belley, distinguished by 
his learned disquisitions on subjects of Archeology. 
—Another vacancy has occurred, in the Royal Aca- 
demy of Medicine, by the death of M. Richeraud, a 
physician of eminence in Paris, and author of the 
* Nouveaux Elémens de Physiologie,’ familiar, in its 
English translation, to classes of readers far more 
numerous than are embraced by the circles of the 
profession. While on academical matters we may 
mention, that M. Berryat-Saint-Prix, Professor at 
the Faculté de Droit, in Paris, has been elected by 
the Academy of Moral and Political Science, after 
a scrutiny which lasted three days, to fill the vacancy 
in the Section of Jurisprudence, which we announced 
as having been created by the death of the Duc de 
Bassano. 

M. Didron, whose steps amid the Christian monu- 
ments of the East we have from time to time follow- 
ed, has returned to Paris, bringing with him materials 
of great interest as the result of his wanderings. He 
has laid before the Minister of Public Instruction 
some fragments of Palimpsest monuments, discovered 
in the Convents of the Meteors and Mount Athos. 
They are of ancient date, in the Greek tongue, and 
will, it is said, be readily deciphered, when the faded 
characters shall have been chemically restored. 

We alluded, in our paper of the 25th of January, 
to excavations of interest making in Rome and its 
neighbourhood, under the direction of Signor Vis- 
conti, as Commissary of Antiquities in that capital. 
A subsequent letter mentions a new and brilliant 
result of these labours. In digging, a few days pre- 
viously, at Cervetri, midway between Rome and 
Civita Vecchia,a sudden fall of earth exposed to 
view ten statues, one of the colossal height of thirty 
feet, all in Greek marble, and said to be of remark- 
able beauty. 

We have lately given many instances of the rage 
for theatricals which is spreading over Hungary, and 
deepening all its channels as it goes. The following 
instance of enthusiasm, and of the energy which it 
begets, is not the least significant and amusing. The 
dilettanti of Prague, passionate admirers of Meyer- 
heer’s music, recently addressed a petition to the 
directors of the German theatre in that city, express- 
ing their anxious desire to see the‘ Huguenots’ brought 
out ; and received for answer, that the only obstacle 
which prevented a compliance with their wish was, 
that the state of the finances for the year did not per- 
mit the extraordinary expense which must be incur- 
red in the production of the piece in question, and 
would not amount to less than 12,000 florins (about 
1,2002.) Immediately on receipt of this answer, the 
subscribers to the petition held a mecting, and, the 
next day, transmitted to the theatrical directors 
12,000 florins in gold.it_We may mention, too, that 
after some delays, and in compliance with the earnest 
wish of the Viennese public, this same opera which 





had hitherto been represented only on the small and 
insufficient theatre of the Josephstadt in that city, 
has been brought out with brilliant success at the 
Imperial theatre,—with an entire alteration of the 
libretto, however, and under the new name of * The 
Ghibelins at Pisa,’ prescribed by the censorship. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISIL AKTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from 10 in 
the Morning until 5 in the FEvening.—Admission, ls.; Cata- 
og s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SPLENDID EXHIBITION.— ROYAL GALLERY, ADE- 
LAIDE-STREET, LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST STRAND.— 
Electro-Magnetic Locomotive Engine at work—Electrical Eel, 
the only living specimen in Europe—Polarization of Light, by 
Mr. Goddard's Polariscope—Oxy-hydrogen Microscope—Steam- 
Gun —Messrs. Whitworths’ Patent Foot-Lathe—Mr. Curtis's 
Jacks for lifting Locomotive Engines—Steam Engines, &c.— 
Lecture daily on different branches of Physical Philosophy.— 
Open daily at 10, a.m. Admittance, Is. 


CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN GALLERY, 
Eeyptian Hay, PiccapiLiy.—Containing 500 paintings, made 
by his own hand, during seven years’ travel and residence 
amongst the Wildest ‘Tribes of Lndians in North America. And 
also an immense Collection of Indian Curiosities, Dresses, Wea- 
pons, &c.; and a Crow Wigwam, twenty-live feet high—a magni- 
licent specimen.—Open daily from 10 to 6. Admittance, Is. 

k. CATLIN’S SECOND COURSE of THREE LECTURES 
on the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of these People, will be de- 
livered NEXT WEEK, on TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY EVENINGS, commencing Pr 8 o'clock. ‘Tickets 

6d. 





for the Course, 6s. ; Single Tickets, 2s. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Jan, 20,—Edward Blore, V.P., in the chair. 

A paper by Herr Hallmann, architect, from Han- 
over, was read * On the History of Graeco-Russian Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture.’ Before examining the 
existing Russian churches, the author thought it neces- 
sary to take a hasty glance at the origin and history of 
Christianity in Russia, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, at the history of those churches. One of the 
first Christians in Russia was the Princess Olga, who 
caused herself to be baptized at Constantinople in 
the year 964; but the era of Christianity in Russia 
did not commence before the reign of Vladimir the 
Great. The first church that he caused to be built 
was that of Cherson, and, a year afterwards, he or- 
dered the construction of the Church of St. Basil, 
which was, as well as the other, of wood. He sent 
an embassy into Italy, Arabia, and to Constantinople, 
to examine the various religions, for the Western and 
Eastern churches were already separated from each 
other; and Prince Vladimir, embracing the Greek 
religion, ordered the baptism of the whole of his 
people, and was the first to commence destroying the 
ancient idols. Vladimir built the church of the tithe 
at Kief; and it is said that, at the time of his death, 
there were already 500 churches at Kief. Prince 
Yaroslaf turned his attention still more than Vladimir 
to the construction of religious edifices: he founded 
the churches of St. Sophia, at Kief, and another, of 
the same name, at Novogorod ;—they exist, in part, 
to this day. He also erected the convents of St. 
George and St. Irene. In 1075 was built the cele- 
brated convent of Petchersky, at Kief, since which 
time the Russian metropolitans remained subordinate 
to the metropolitans of Constantinople. Christianity 
made rapid progress; there remained an uninter- 
rupted communication between Constantinople and 
Kief, and various marriages between the two reigning 
houses of the two countries were celebrated. About 
the year 1124, a great fire destroyed 600 churches 
and monasteries. In the civil war under Yisaslaf, 
Kief was taken; it was set on fire: and finally, nearly 
at the same time that Constantinople was taken by 
the Venetians, the city of Kief was ravaged and de- 
stroyed asecond time, never again to realize its former 
splendour. Moscow is first mentioned in the year 
1154, and at that time it was but a miserable 
village. Daniel of Moscow added to it greatly; and, 
in the year 1304, under John Danielowitsh, the city 
was chosen capital of the empire, where, on the 4th 
of August, 1326, was laid the first stone of the church 
of the Assumption of the Virgin, in the Krimlin. 
Under Dimitri Donskoi, the palace of the Krimlin, 
until then of wood, was erected in stone; and under 
the reign of Basil the Blind (1425-1462), the 
church of Russia ceased to be dependent on that of 
Constantinople, after the taking of that city by Ma- 
homet II. In the year 1487, a palace, known by 
the name of the Granite Palace in the Krimlin, was 
built, and in 1499 the Belvedere Palace. Ivan IV. 
did much for the arts (1534-1584), He likewise re- 
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newed the laws for exactly imitating the ancient 
painting in new churches, whence the reason why all 
the paintings are so much alike that it is impossible to 
judge of the epoch, but they may be regarded asa 
sure type of the earliest Christianity. About the year 
160€ the Tzar Boris caused the erection of the mag- 
nificent clock-tower, Ivan Valiki, at the Krimlin; 
and at this period Moscow reckoned 400 churches, 
of which 35 were at the Krimlin alone. From the 
time of Peter the Great, and particularly at Peters- 
burg, a change of style took place, and the type of 
the ancient church was replaced by the absurdities of 
the rococo. 

After this general view of the progress of Christian 
art in Russia, the author turned to the considera- 
tion of the Russian Church itself, and for this purpose 
he chose for his examination the cathedral church of 
the Assumption of the Virgin, at Moscow, as holding 
the middle rank amongst the existing churches, both 
as to form and time of construction, (1326.) The 
plan of the church forms an oblong square divided, 
and the vaults of which are supported by six equal 
columns in the interior. Upon a first glance, the 
form of the Greek cross is not noticed, but it is indi- 
cated by the arrangement of the cupolas. The more 
ancient churches often form an exact square preceded 
by a porch, but here the porch is united with the 
interior of the church, and the arches of the cupolas 
are placed as if the church still retained the primitive 
form. The six columns divide the church into four 
parts from east to west, and three from north to south. 
On the eastern side are seen three apsides, only di- 
vided by the width ofa pillar. The middle apsis is 
bigger than the side ones; this arrangement is found 
in nearly all the Greek churches, and these apsides 
indicate the situation of three altars, which are met 
with everywhere except in small chapels. The altars 
are not visible tothe public; they are covered orcon- 
cealed by the iconostasis, an arrangement pecu- 
liar to the Greek Church. This iconostasis (or image- 
bearer) is merely a kind of colossal skreen, occupying 
the whole width of the church, thus dividing it into 
two different parts. The iconostasis has three doors, a 
principal one in the middle, and two smaller ones on 
each side. Behind the lateral doors there is a more 
particular distribution, which is, that on each side 
stands a second little iconostasis, occupying only the 
width of the little apsis, but the arrangement of which, 
with three doors and an altar behind, is analogous to 
the great one. This is what is met with in the ancient 
churches; in the more modern, an alteration has been 
made, so that at the farther end of the edifice are 
seen, upon the same line, three different distinct 
iconostases. Between the principal door and the 
lateral ones, there is, in front of the iconostasis, on 
each side, a place for the choristers, Above and be- 
fore the iconostasis always rises the principal cupola, 
and in the cathedral churches, at the foot of the apsis, 
opposite the iconostasis which support the cupola, are 
seen on the left a baldachin for the emperor, and, on 
the right, another for the metropolitan. As to the 
situation of the cupolas, there is generally one prin- 
cipal cupola in the midst of four smaller ones which 
surround it, end the small ones are nearly always at 
the four angles of the Greek cross. In every church 
the iconostasis is the principal part, which ought to 
be a representation of the celestial empire: it is com- 
posed of four or five different tiers, four of which are 





indispensable. Each tier is composed of an unequal 
number of pictures of saints, painted on tablets or | 
long square surfaces, the place of which is rigorously | 
fixed. On the first tier are the three doors; the 
middle door (in two foldings) ought to be ornamented | 
with the Annunciation of the Virgin—the Virgin on 
one of the foldings, and the Angel on the other—ac- | 
companied with the heads or emblems of the four 

evangelists: on the right of the door is the effigy of | 
Christ, on the left that of the Madonna; on the right, | 
after that of Christ,is placed the picture of the saint 

or of the festival of the church: then come the little | 
doors already mentioned, but they ought only to be | 
single doors; above the little doors is placed, on the | 
left, the Greek cross, on the right the cross of Moses, | 
symbols of the New and the Old Testament. Such 
are the indispensable arrangements of the first tier. 
The ground of the whole iconostasis is gilt. On the | 
second tier, in the middle, is Christ on a throne; and 

on the right is St. John the Baptist; on the left the 

Madonna (without the child): after that appear, on 





each side, two archangels and six apostles. On the 
third tier, in the middle, is seated the Madonna, 
holding the infant Jesus on her knees; on each side 
of her are seen the effigies of the prophets. On the 
fourth tier is placed God the Father, on a throne, 
with the infant Jesus; on each side the pictures of 
the patriarchs of the Church. Sometimes there is a 
fifth tier, upon which are seen representations of the 
history or of the passion of the Saviour. The other 
parts of the church are ornamented with paintings on 
a gold ground. The forms of the exterior are very 
simple; with respect to the upper part of the edifice, 
the adoption is nearly general of the oriental manner 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries,—namely, the 
entire rejection of the horizontal line of a cornice, as 
the crowning of the building for the substitution of 
arched, or pointedly arched forms,—determining the 
extrados of the vaults. This cylindrical covering 
is well known in the east, and is even to be seen in 
Italy at the present day, in the environs of Naples. 
These extrados are painted in all colours. The Rus- 
sian churches derive a peculiar aspect from the cupolas 
which rise above the roof. On beginning to build 
churches in the eleventh century, the prevalent man- 
ner in the east was naturally imitated—that is to 
say, such cupolas were not employed as are seen, for 
example, at St. Sophia at Constantinople, or at 
Venice, but such as are to be met with in the churches 
of those times in Greece. The form of the cupolas 
themselves, which aregenerally placed on an octagonal 
drum, are extremely various, some having the form 
of a half globe, others of a flat onion, a bud, or a long 
pear, &c. f 

Mr. Hallmann next drew a parallel between 
the Russian, the original Greek, and the western 
churches which bear traces of Greek influence. 
The first Christian temples under Constantine 
in the east, and even at Rome, were circular or octa- 
gonal, and were surmounted bya single dome: after- 
wards the same disposition we find in the interior of 
the churches, with few variations, but the exterior 
assumes the square form, as in the church of Sergius 
and Bacchus, and St. Sophia at Constantinople. 
This latter church already evinces in the interior the 
form of a Greek cross, and may be regarded as the 
basis of the Russian churches. At the end of the 
seventh century began the difference of dogmas be- 
tween the iconoclastsand iconolaters, which ended in 
the rupture between the churches of the east and 
the west. From this time, probably, may be dated the 
custom of not allowing carved images or statues in 
Greek churches, except statues of angels; wherefore 
we see niellos upon bronze doors of Greek origin, even 
in Italy,as at Monte St. Angelo, at Canopa in Apulia, 
and at Amalfi, &c. Another difference, probably 
one of the consequences of the schism, was the esta- 
blishing, at each side of the grand altar, a secondary 
one; not, as in Roman Catholic churches, at the ends 
of the transept, or in side chapels, but at the extre- 
mity of the church, in the same direction as the 
grand altar. Their place is always indicated by a 
niche or apsis. In the Russian churches which com- 
menced in the same century, it has been shown that 
this disposition became typical, and that it is quite 
conformable to the division and subdivision of the 
iconostasis. This disposition is to be met with in 
nearly all the churches of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, at Bari, Trani, Malfetta, Otranto, 


| &e., where the Greek worship then prevailed. This 


situation of the altars is seen even where the churches 
are Roman Catholic, as at Palermo, in the chapel at 


| Martorana and Monreal, and even at Amalfi and 


Ravello. Considering that this disposition is found 


| in churches of an earlier date, as St. Parenze in Istria, 


at St. Fosca, &c., and that perhaps even the form of 
the ancient basilicas might have given rise to this 
disposition ; it may be very possible that the Greeks 
preserved this form as an ancient custom of the 
Church, and that it was the Roman Catholics rather 
whodeparted from it. Thisobservation is corroborated, 
if we observe that the ancient writers tell us that there 
was, on the left of the altar, a place for the deacons 


| of the church, afterwards called the sacristy, and, on 


the right, an altar for the consecration of the bread 


| and wine for the communion. In Roman Catholic | 


churches, we always see a sacristy at the side of the 
church, but, in the Greek Church, the priests always 
robed themselves behind the iconostasis; and, up to 
the present day, there is an altar at the side of the 





present one for the preparation of wine and bread 
Another very remarkable difference in the Russian 
churches is the not having separate places for the 
women, and there is not a single remnant of a tribune 
or gyneceum—a circumstance the more astonishing 
as this disposition is met with not only in the East 
but also in nearly all the churches on the coasts of the 
Adriatic Sea, at Bari, &c. The author concluding 
by passing in review the modern churches erected 
after Peter the Great, especially at Petersburg, and 
by exhibiting and explaining an original design for g 
Greco-Russian church, exquisitely drawn, and embel. 
lished with all the attractions of that gorgeous colour. 
ing, which is so peculiar a feature in those edifices, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Feb. 5.—The Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in the 
chair.—The following communications were read: 

1. * An extract of a Dispatch from Mr. Chatfield, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at San Salvador,’ dated Oct, 
10th, 1839.—San Salvador is very subject to earth. 
quakes, and from March to September last, they 
were often felt, but not being unusually strong 
they attracted no particular attention. On the 1st 
of October, at 2 a.m., a powerful shock was expe. 
rienced, and at 3 o’clock a second, which nearly de 
molished the town. Between the Ist and the 10th 
of October, the shocks were repeated with alarming 
violence ; and at the date of the dispatch not a house 
remained standing secure. The earthquake is sup- 
posed to have originated in causes immediately be. 
neath the town: and the motion is considered to 
have been decidedly vertical, because places five or 
six miles from San Salvador had not been injured. 

2. A paperby Mr. Austen, ‘On Orthocera, Ammo. 
nites, and other cognate genera; and on the position 
they occupy in the animal kingdom.’"—The object of 
this memoir was to show, that orthocera, ammonites, 
and other genera of chambered shells, are not ex- 
ternal appendages of the animals by which they were 
formed, but internal ; and, therefore, that they ought 
not to be placed with the Nautilus in the tetrabran- 
chiate order, but in the dibranchiate. Mr. Austen's 
reasons for considering that the shell was internal, 
are founded on its extreme thinness in some cases ; 
on the contracted form of the mouth in several 
genera; in the last chamber being, in certain species, 
(Orthoceras pyriformis) closed, with the exception 
of a passage for the siphuncule ; on the impediments 
which the shape of the shell in the genera Hamites 
and Scaphites, would present to the animal's progres- 
sive motion ; on the liability of the shell in all genera, 
if external, to be injured, and its properties, as a float, 
destroyed ; and on the difficulty which the animal, 
especially of the Baculite, and other straight elon- 
gated shells, would have in repairing an injury. In 
conclusion, Mr. Austen observed, that the great abun- 
dance of orthocera, and other chambered shells in 
the older strata, proves that animals of a high organi- 
zation thronged the seas at early periods of the earth’s 
history. 

3. *The Introductory Memoir to the new edition 
of the Geological Map of England and Wales,’ by 
G. B. Greenough, Esq., explaining the principles 
upon which the map has been constructed. Having 
always felt the close and necessary connexion which 
exists between the outward forms of a country and 
its geological structure, Mr. Greenough, in preparing 
his new edition, has introduced, as far as the surveys 
of the kingdom have permitted, every requisite altera- 
tion. In the two southern, the eastern, and the two 
northern sheets, no material changes have been made 
in the topography, in consequence, either of the 
original drawings having been, in part, reduced from 
the Ordnance surveys, or the want of more detailed 
documents than those used in preparing the first 
edition, or the geological structure of the country not 
requiring any alterations. ‘To do justice, however, 
to the great mass of information recently obtained 
in Wales and the border counties, Mr. Greenough 
has conceived it necessary to have a new map of the 
whole of Wales and the adjacent districts constructed, 
with scrupulous accuracy, from the admirable maps 
issued from the Ordnance press ; and he trusts that 
the result will be approved, not merely by professed 
geologists, but by all who feel an interest in the pro- 
gress of art, more especially when exerted in further- 
ance of science. Great attention has also heen paid 
to the hydrography of the new sheets, With respect 
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to sub-divisions of formations which the progress of 
observation has rendered necessary, the principal are 


those connected with the green sand series, the | 


Wealden, the lias, and the new red sandstone ; but 
the chief changes are the divisions in Siluria and 
South Wales, first established by Mr. Mutchison ; 
and the adopting the classification recently proposed 
by Prof. Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison, for Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. In the second part of the 
memoir, Mr. Greenough dwells upon the difficulties 
attending the colouring of a geological map. Inthe 
preparation of the new edition, he has endeavoured to 
accommodate the colour of the pigment to that of the 
substance represented ; to apply to substances mine- 
ralogically similar, similar tints, to substances minera- 
logically dissimilar, dissimilar tints ; to place in juxta- 
position those colours only which would either har- 
monize or contrast, as the occasion might require ; 
to confine opaque colours to those parts of the map 
which are least charged with engraving ; to reserve 
the most formidable colours for the smaller spaces ; 
to denote marked differences in adjoining rocks by 
“strong opposition of hue; to avoid spottiness ; and, 
lastly, to apply the brightest colours to the centre, 
carrying them off by gradation towards the extremi- 
ties. All these objects, Mr. Greenough adds, can 
rarely be attained, but all were taken into considera- 
tion before the colouring of any portion was finally 
determined. The difficulty of obtaining uniform 
tints by hand, as well as accuracy of extent, is much 
insisted upon in the memoir, and the necessity of 
employing artists of acknowledged skill and estab- 
lished character. Mr. Greenough likewise dwells 
upon the assistance which may be derived from em- 
ploying shaded grounds, produced by lines or dots ; 
and he is convinced, that a combination of colours 
with linear shadows will afford a range of expression 
far greater than is likely to be required for any geo- 
logical purposes ; and that it will not be difficult, by 
the judicious application of this simple contrivance, 
to give to the geological map-maker the blessing, not 
only of an easy, copious, elegant and precise, but 
also of an universal language. 

4. ‘On the Detrital Deposits between Lynn and 
Wells, in Norfolk,’ by Mr. J. Trimmer.—The detri- 
tal, or superficial, deposits of this district are di- 
visible into two beds, and were accumulated, in 
Mr. Trimmer’s opinion, not by ordinary and long- 
continued marine action over a district permanently 
submerged, but by sudden rushes of water over pre- 
viously dry land. The upper deposit consists of 
ferruginous sand, or loam, containing numerous chalk 
flints, fragments of red chalk, and many other 
rocks. The lower deposit is composed of chalk 
rubble, mixed in variable proportions with argilla- 
ceous and sandy matter; but, in its purest state it is 
constituted of finely comminuted particles, resem- 
bling, at a short distance, chalk in situ. Near Lynn 
it is formed of blue clay inclosing fragments of chalk. 
It contains unabraded tabular flints, and organic re- 
mains, derived from the chalk and oolitic series, but 
none assignable to the period when the detritus was 
accumulated. The depth of both deposits varies 
from a few inches to many feet, and often at short 


. distances. The chalk rubble is much furrowed on 


the surface, and vertical sand galls penetrate its mass 
occasionally to within a few inches of the solid chalk. 
The furrows, Mr. Trimmer ascribes to the action of 
currents of water ; and the sand galls to the whirling 
round of pebbles by eddies. His reasons for believing 
that the two deposits were not produced by long- 
continued marine action, but by sudden rushes of 
water, are derived from the slightly abraded condition 
of the materials composing them. In conclusion, 
the author suggests the importance of determining, 
whether the superficial deposits of the north-west of 
Norfolk are the equivalents of those near Cromer, 
described by Mr. Lyell, in his memoir read on the 
22nd January. 


Errata.—tn last Geological Report, p. 80, col. 2, 1. 32, for 
* crag,” read chalk ; 1. 63, dele “at”; col. 3, 1. 33, for “in these 
cases,” read in those seas. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 1.—Professor Wilson in the chair. 

A paper on the site and ruins of the ancient 
town of Tammana Nuwera, in Ceylon, by Simon 
Casie Chitty, Esq., Corr. Mem. R.A.S., was read. 
Two circumstances concur to render the discovery 
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of this ancient town interesting to us: the first, is its 


name. from which the Greek and Roman writers un- 
doubtedly derived the appellation they gave to the 
island of Ceylon ; and the second, is the remarkable 
resemblance displayed in its ruins to the Druidical 
remains, of times perhaps equally ancient, in our own 
island. The word Tammana is but a corruption of 
the Pali appellation Tambapanni, or Sanskrit Tém- 
ravarni, * copper-coloured,” from the colour of the 
soil on which it was built ; and meaning, as appears 
from a passage in the Mahawanso, an ancient Pali 


G. Turnour, that the whole island was then so called: 
“from the same cause this renowned land became 
celebrated under that name.” Vol. I. p. 50. From 
either of these two names the Taprobane of the Greeks 
and Romans is easily derived. The word Nuwera 
appears to be merely a corruption of the word Nagara, 
a city. The town was founded in the middle of the 
6th century before the Christian era, by Wijaya, 
(“ conqueror,” Sans.) the first in the list of the kings 
of Ceylon, whose history is given in the 7th chapter 
of the Mahawanso. The site of the landing of 
Wijaya has been disputed by European writers ; but 
a constant tradition has placed it near Putlam, on 
the western coast of the island; and this is now 
rendered certain by the discovery of the ruins about 
10 miles N.E. of that place, in a deep forest called 
Kandu Kuli Maley. The country around the ruins, 
for many miles, presents an unvaried scene of jungle ; 
and is the resort of elephants and other wild beasts. 
The ruins were not wholly unknown to the natives, 
who frequent the forest for the purpose of cutting 
timber, or gathering honey ; but they took no trouble 
about them, except, occasionally, to dig for hidden 
treasure on their site. Last year, however, they were 
seen by James Caulfield, Esq., who was making an 
excursion to the forest with a party of friends. The 
ruins consist of thirteen groups of granite pillars; the 
remains of a dagope; a well; some tanks; two head- 
less Buddhas; and several fragments of pedestals, 
bricks, potsherds, &c. &c. The ruins are scattered 
over a space of less than half a mile in extent, at a 
small distance from the river Meeoya, which runs 
through the forest. All the groups of pillars are 
similar in form and arrangement, though varying in 
size: drawings of two of them were sent by the 
writer, and exhibited to the meeting. The largest 
pillar is stated to be from 9 to 10 feet in height, and in 
bulk, 14 inches by 10. They are supposed, by the 
writer to be the remains of buildings appropriated 
either to religious worship, or to the residence of the 
king and his court ; but he remarks, they are so low 
that it is impossible to imagine they ever supported 
a roof; but he thinks it likely they may have sup- 
ported upper stories of timber. He also observes, 
that in nearly all the ruins found in different parts 
of Ceylon, pillars have been met with of similar cha- 
racter. No remains of private buildings are to be 
seen; and this the writer, with great probability, 
ascribes to the prohibition, by Cingalese sovereigns, 
of building houses of stone, except by persons of the 
royal blood ; all other parties being compelled to 
live in thatched houses built of mud ; and this pro- 
hibition was kept up until a recent period. The 
dagope is built of layers of brick and mud; but having 
been frequently explored in the hopes of finding 
treasure, it is much dilapidated. The well, which 
was lined with hard stone, is almost filled up with 
the accumulated rubbish. The tanks are in tolerably 
good condition: they are small; and were, conse- 
quently, in all probability, not employed for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, but only for the domestic uses of 
the inhabitants of the city. A stone slab was found 
among the pillars, 8 feet long, and 3 feet and a half 
wide. It is not left rough, as the pillars are, but is 
polished ; and one edge has a carved moulding. 
This might have been the step of a temple, or a table 
to set idols upon ; or, possibly, it might have been 
similar to the slabs placed as rude altars near Budd- 
hist temples, and which are usually covered with 
flowers. Two figures of Buddha, formed of granite, 
were found in a sitting posture. The heads of both 
had been broken off, evidently by violence. One of 
these images still remains where it was found: the 
other has been removed to the town of Putlam. 

At the conclusion of this paper, the Director re- 
marked upon the Druidical character of these ruins, 
which, though not upon so large a scale as those 





found in England, would suggest the idea of a 
similar origin. Such remains have been found in 
other parts of Ceylon ; but it is remarkable that they 
have not been seen in any other Buddhist country. 

The Secretary then commenced the reading of a 
paper, by Sir John Macdonald, containing remarks 
upon Lieut.-Col. Evans’s work * On the practicability 
of an invasion of India by Russia ;’ which will be 
concluded at another meeting. 

Professor Duncan Forbes was elected a Resident 


Member, and Professor Fliigel, of Saxony, a Corre- 
book recently translated and published by the Hon. 


sponding Member. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 10.—Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

The Rev. G. Wright, B.A. of Trinity Terrace, 
Southwark ; T. J. Main, Esq. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge ; J. Caldecott, Esq. Astronomer 
to the Rajah of Travancore ; and Capt. J.T. Boileau, 
of the Bengal Engineers, were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. Ephemeris of the Comet now visible. By Mr. 
C. Rumker, of Hamburg. This ephemeris gives the 
daily right ascension and declination of the comet 
from the 4th to the 24th of the present month, at 4 
P.M. mean equinoctial time: the author stating that 
he was desirous of establishing the fact of its visibi- 
lity after sunset. 

2. A Letter from Mr. H. Lawson, describing the 
appearance of the Comet, as seen at Hereford. The 
comet was observed by Mr. Lawson on the mornings 
of the 23rd and 29th of last month, and of the 8th 
instant. It had a tolerably well-defined nucleus, 
with a brushy tail on the side opposite to the sun. 
The nucleus subtended an angle nearly equal to half 
the visual angle subtended by Jupiter ; and the tail 
filled the whole field of view, the diameter of which 
was three minutes of time. 

3. Apparent Positions of the Comet observed at 
Edinburgh. By Professor Henderson. 

4. Observations of the Comet made at Ashurst 
and Dulwich. By R. Snow, Esq. Mr. Snow found 
the comet on the 28th of December. The observed 
diameter of the head was then 58”, and the tail 
extended beyond the field of view. It was again 
observed on the 29th, and also on the 5th and 6th of 
the present month, when it was very bright and easily 
found. The nucleus was large, but not stellar. 

5. Occultations of Stars by the Moon to the end 
of 1839. By R. Snow, Esq. 

6. Catalogue of the Pleiades. By R. Snow, Esq. 
The author states that this catalogue does not lay 
claim to strict accuracy, but was constructed in order 
to form a chart, which might be consulted with ad- 
vantage when occultations of stars in the Pleiades by 
the moon take place. Piazzi’s stars falling within 
the limits of the chart were taken as standards, and 
the differences between them and the other stars 
determined by a wire micrometer. 

7. On the Variability of a Cassiopeia. By R. 
Snow, Esq. At the meeting of May 10, 18389, 
(Athen. No. 608,) the attention of the Socicty was 
directed to the supposed variability of this star; and 
it has, accordingly, been watched with the naked eye, 
since June 9 1839, up to the present time, January 8. 

8. Observations of a Cassiopeia in 1831 and 1832, 
By Mr. Birt. The author states, that since 1832 
his attention had not been directed to this star unt! 
May last, when it immediately occurred to him that 
his observations might probably assist in determining 
the period in which the brightness of the star com- 
pletes the circle of its gradations. When Mr. Birt 
commenced observing the star in April 1831, the 
lustre appeared to be at its minimum. In December, 
of the same year, he again observed it to be less than 
B. His observations were then discontinued until 
June 1832, when it again appeared less than f, 
Taking the extreme observations, we have thus two 
periods completed in about fifteen months, or one 
period in about 225 days. 

9. On the Variability and Periodic Nature of the 
Star a Orionis. By Sir J. FP. W. Herschel. “Ina 
communication which was read to this Society on 
the 10th of May last, I pointed out the star a Cas- 
siopeia as variable and periodical. ‘That the fluctua- 
tions in splendour of this star should have escaped 
general notice is not extraordinary, since the differ- 
ence between its greatest and least brightness can 
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hardly be estimated at more than half a magnitude. | 
But that a periodical variation to a very much 
greater extent, in so important and remarkable star | 
as a Orionis, should, up to this time, have been | 
completely unnoticed by astronomers, does appear | 
to me, I confess, not a little extraordinary, and might 
be taken as an argument to show, more than any- 
thing, the comparatively neglected state of this highly | 
interesting branch of Physical Astronomy, Perhaps, | 
however, in this, as in many other cases, the very 
prominence of the object has been the cause of its 
being neglected ; as it might easilywbe supposed by 
any one entering on this research, that had a star so 
familiar to every practical astronomer presented any 
striking peculiarity of this kind, it could not but 
have been observed. Tlence, while the attention of 
observers has been directed, and with success, to 
much inferior stars, it seems to have been taken for 
granted, that among stars of the first magnitude 
nothing, in fact, remained to be discovered. Having 
bestowed much attention, during my residence at the 
Cape, on the estimation of the magnitudes of the 
southern stars, both by direct photometrical mea- 
surements, assigning numerical values to about sixty 
or seventy of them, selected as offering convenient 
gradations of brightness, and also by very assiduous 
and often-repeated comparisons by the naked eye, 
with the view to completing a graduated scale down 
to the fifth magnitude, at least, it became important 
to connect these magnitudes by similar comparisons 
with those of the northern hemisphere, by means 
of stars in the vicinity of the equator admitting of 
observation at both stations. My method in these 
observations has been invariably on each night to 
establish, in the first instance, a sort of skeleton- 
scale, beginning with the stars of the first magnitude 
actually visible, and extending as far as was judged 
convenient for the occasion, then filling in this scale 
by the insertion of fresh stars between the members. 
The stars of the first magnitude actually above the 
horizon at the time of commencing observation were 
first arranged, and others of that magnitude inserted 
among them as they rose and gained altitude.” The 
author states that he was led to the suspicion of the 
variability of a Orionis, from some comparisons of 
that star with Aldebaran in November last; when 
he found it considerably brighter than Aldebaran : 
and he says “now as I distinctly recollected having, 
on a great many occasions, placed @ Orionis nearly 
ona par with Aldebaran, there could be no doubt 
of a change. Referring next morning to my father’s 
Catalogues of Comparative Brightness, I find that 
he makes the star in question slightly inferior, or 
at most equal, to Procyon, and much greater than 
Aldebaran. In consequence of this observation, I 
proceeded forthwith to draw out in order all the 
comparisons of a Orionis with other stars made at 
the Cape, on the voyage homewards, and since my 
return. In so doing, I must confess I was hardly 
less surprised than at the sight of the star itself to 
find in my star-lists, containing the results of a par- 
tial reduction and arrangement of my Cape observa- 
tions, a Orionis not merely marked as variable, but 
distinct entries made of it in that list at its maximum 
and minimum,—the maximum being stated as above 
Rigel, the minimum below Aldebaran. This however, 
had entirely escaped my memory, but being thus 
recalled, and so forcibly corroborated, I resolved to 
watch the star more narrowly in future; the more 
especially as it seemed to follow, from the tenour of 
the observations, that its diminution of brightness 
was likely to be rapid: and so, in fact, it has proved 
to be.” The author then proceeds to give the obser- 
vations on which the evidence of the former changes 
of the star is grounded: which extend over the years 
1836, 1837, 1858, and 1839. The observations 
subsequent to Nov. 26, 1839, confirmed the expected 
decrease of the star in a very decided manner. 
* Upon the whole (he says) I think it may be stated, 
that in the interval from November 26 to the pre- 
sent date (January 8,) Orion has sustained a loss of 
nearly half its light. It may casily be supposed that 
a diminution, thus evidently still in rapid progress, 
will, in no long time, carry down the rank of this 
star below that of Aldebaran, and that the confirma- 
tion or disappointment of this expectation is awaited 
with no small interest.” The author concludes with 
the following remarks:—*“ The subject of variable 








and periodical stars has been of late rather unac- 


countably suffered to lie dormant; a state of neglect 
in which, as I have already observed, it ought not 
to be suffered to remain, and from which I have 
endeavoured to rescue it on two former recent occa- 
sions, by pointing out the stars a Hydre and a Cassio- 
peia, both large and conspicuous stars, as belonging 
to the latter class. A periodical change, however, 
existing to so great an extent in so large and brilliant 
a star as a Orionis, cannot fail to awaken attention 
to the subject, and to revive the consideration of 
those speculations respecting the possibility of a 
change in the lustre of our sun itself which were put 
forth by my father. If there really be a community 
of nature between the sun and fixed stars, every 
proof that we obtain of the extensive prevalence 
of such periodical changes in those remote bodies, 
adds to the probability of finding something of the 
kind nearer home. It is only in comparatively 
very recent meteorological observations that we can 
expect to find that precision in the determination of 
temperatures which is necessary to establish the 
absence or presence of periodical change in the 
intensity of solar radiation; and if the period be 
not annual (as there is no reason why it should 
be,) the usual mode of combining observations of 
temperature followed by meteorologists is altogether 
inappropriate to the research, which can only be 
carried on either analytically, by the introduction of 
a periodical term with unknown coefficient, epoch, 
and period, or graphically, by projecting in a con- 
tinuous curve the mean daily temperatures during a 
long series of years, For the detection of a period of 
great length, extending over more than a year, the 
continued observation of the temperature of the water 
a few fect below the surface in open sea, under the 
equator, on the principles pointed out by M. Avago 
in his instructions for the voyage of the Bonite, 
would suffice. But we are far from possessing as yet 
sufficient records of such observations to be worth 
discussion in this point of view. Such observations 
must of their nature be casual. Even granting that 
in every ship which traversed the equator the requi- 
site observations were made, the indentity of their 
thermometric standards would be still open to ques- 


tion. The assiduous observation in fixed physical | 


observatories of the temperature of the earth, at 
several depths below the surface, extending from 
three to thirty feet—an element which we know to 
be (in its mean amount) solely dependent on solar 
radiation—would be in every respect more immedi- 
ately and practically applicable to the inquiry, and 
we may expect to see it carried out into effect. The 
direct measure of the solar radiation too, by the 
actinometer, ought by no means to be neglected in 
this inquiry. M. Poisson, in a late Memoir, has 
considered the possible consequences in a geological 
point of view of the sun and solar system having, 
in long by-gone ages, passed through a region in 
which the actual temperature of space should be 
much greater than its present locality. The great 
authority justly attributed to every idea thrown out 
by this philosopher must render it a matter of 
diffidence and difficulty to maintain a contrary view. 
Without, however, as a matter of abstract specula- 
tion, denying this possibility, I would observe that 
the temperature at any given point of space can 
arise only from two sources: Ist, That of the ether, 
as a fluid susceptible of increase and diminution of 
temperature ; and, 2dly, The radiation of the stars. 
Of the temperature of the ether as a fluid, I confess 
I have no conception. Of the existence of such a 
fluid as the efficient cause of light, we have demon- 
strable evidence. But the properties of heat are so 
linked and interwoven with those of light, that it is 
asking more than can be granted to demand our 
admission that the ether is a fluid capable of being 
heated and cooled, while it is yet undecided (with a 
leaning to the affirmative side) whether it be not 
the efficient cause of heat itself. As regards the 
radiation of the stars: There is a region in the 
heavens where starlight is decidedly more dense than 
elsewhere—the milky way. And we have, I may 
almost say, ocular evidence that our system is ex- 
centrically situated within that zone, and nearer to 
its southern than to its northern portion. Granting 
a perfect transparency of the celestial spaces, the 
brightness of any given region of the sky must be 
alike at all distances, whether we conceive that bright- 
ness to be uniformly diffused over its surface or to 
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emanate from a finite number of undistinguishably 
small points. Now, although the brightness of the 
southern regions of the milky way may, for argu- 
ment’s sake, be admitted to be three or four times 
that of the northern, yet, as that light is almose 
completely obliterated by: the presence of a full 
moon in any part of the sky above the horizon, it 
follows that the brightness of the general firmament to 
a spectator placed within the brightest part of the 
milky way (supposing him not within the range of an 
individual sun), must be less than that of (not the full 
moon itself, but) that general illumination which the 
moon communicates to the whole sky by atmospheric 
reflection; i. e. an almost infinitesimal quantity 
compared to the direct light of the lunar disk ; the 
intensity of which can hardly be to that of the sun 
in a higher ratio than one to halfa million. The 
brightest regions in the sky—i. e. the brightest spaces 
having a visible area—are those oceupied by the plane- 
tary nebule. Of these, there is none which can be 
compared to Uranus in intrinsic brightness, to say 
nothing of the moon. Supposing, then, our system 
to be suddenly plunged into the bosom of one of* 
these nebule, an increase of temperature would 
take place less than that which would arise from 
superadding to our own that which the surface of 
Uranus receives from the sun, or less than the 400th 
part of that which we actually receive from it ; and 
this supposes Uranus to reflect all the light incident 
on it. Leaving to others to judge, however, how far 
these arguments are to be considered as militating 
against the view of climatological changes in remote 
antiquity above alluded to, I may remark that it isa 
matter of observed fact, that many stars have under- 
gone in past ages, within the records of astronomical 
history, very extensive changes in apparent lustre, 
without a change of distance adequate to producing 
such an effect. If our sun were ever intrinsically 
much brighter than at present, the mean temperature 
of the suriace of our globe would, of course, be pros 
portionally greater. I speak now not of periodical, 
but of secular changes, But the argument is compli- 
cated with the consideration of the possibly impertect 
transparency of the celestial spaces, and with the 
cause of that imperfect transparency, which may 
be due to material non-luminous particles diffused 
irregularly in patches analogous to nebul, but of 
greater extent—to cosmical clouds, in short—of whose 
existence we have, I think, some indication in the 
singular and apparently capricious phenomena of 
temporary stars, and perhaps in the recent extra- 
ordinary sudden increase and hardly less sudden 
diminution of 9 Argus.” 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Annual Report, 1840. 

Tue Report of the Council on the proceedings, 
and on the state and prospects of the Institution, at 
the close of the twenty-first year of its existence, 
contains much that will be interesting, not only to 
the members of the profession, but to all in any way 
connected with practical science. Our own Reports, 
however, of the proceedings of the Institution, and of 
the communications from time to time read at the meet- 
ings, have, we are happy to find, been so complete, 
that we are enabled, by mere reference to former pub- 
lications, greatly to abridge this important paper. 

The Council (it was observed) have endeavoured 
from time to time to direct attention to subjects on 
which it was conceived communications were needed 
or desirable, by proposing such subjects 2s objects 
for the Premiums placed at the disposal of the 
Council by the munificence of the late President. 
The communications sent in compliance with this 
invitation have not been numerous. T'wo, however, 
—oneby Mr. Jones, on the Westminster Sewage, and 
the other by Mr. Hood, on Warming and Ventilating, 
—seemed to call for some special mark of distinction. 

The communication by Mr. Jones is of the most 
elaborateand costly description. [See Athen. No.610.] 
The Council conceived that, in awarding to Mr. Jones 
a Telford Medal in Silver and Twenty Guineas for 
this laborious communication, they were bestowing @ 
suitable mark of approbation on the Author of a re- 
cord which is nearly unparalleled, and must be of 
great value as a source of information in all future 
works of this nature, when other, and particularly 
foreign, cities carry into effect a system of drainage, 
in which they are at present so deficient. The Council 
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cannot pass from this subject without expressing the 
obligations which the Institution is under to the 
Chairman and the Commissioners of the Sewers ot 
the Westminster District. On its being intimated 
to them that the Councilewished some account and 
record of the work over which they preside, permis- 
sion was immediately given for any person desirous 
of preparing such account to have free access to all 
the documents in their possession relating to this 
subject, and to make such extracts therefrom as could 
in any way contribute towards this object. 

The communication by Mr. Hood contains a de- 
tailed account of the principles on which the salu- 
brity of the atmosphere in crowded rooms depends, 
and the various methods which have been adopted 
for warming and vyeatilation. [See dthen. No. 611.] 
This subject is of the highest importance to the 
manufacturing poor, who are compelled to work in 
crowded rooms at high temperatures. The Council 
are aware that much has been done towards this ob- 
ject in some of the large cotton works of Great Bri- 
tain; and they hope ere long to obtain some detailed 
account of the means by which this has been accom- 
wished! and the results which have ensued. 

The Council have also awarded a Telford Medal 
in Silver to Charles Wye Williams, for his commu- 
nication on the Properties, Uses, and Manufacture of 
Turf Cokeand Peat Resin Fuel; and to Mr. E. Woods, 
for his communication on Locomotive Engines. 

The various applications of Peat as a fuel had been 
repeatedly the subject of discussion at the Meetings 
of the Institution; and this communication may be 
attributed to the discussions then going on. [See 
Athen, No. 593.] 

The communication by Mr, Edward Woods, pub- 
lished in the Second Volume of the Transactions, 
will always bear a prominent place among the re- 
cords of practical science, as one of the carliest and 
most accurate details on the actual working of Loco- 
motive Engines. 
ceived early in the Session of 1838. [See Athen. 
No, 539.] The author was thought capable of add- 
ing so much to his already valuable communication, 
that the Council referred it back to him for this pur- 
pose ; and it was not received in the form in which 
it appears in your Transactions till after the pre- 
miums for that Session were awarded. But this com- 
munication (notwithstanding the interval since it was 


laid before the Meeting) will probably be fresh in | 


the recollection of most present, from its giving an 
accurate account of the progress of the Locomotive 
Engines on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
from the opening of that important work. The ex- 
perience of Engineers had at that time furnished 
them with but little knowledge as to what were the 
most essential requisites in Railway Engines; and 
the advance of knowledge, as shown by the history 
of the Locomotive Engine on this railway, is a most 


The first communication was re- | 





interesting and instructive lesson to every one who | 


would study the progress of practical science and 
improvement. Great alterations were found neces- 
sary in the strength of the parts, in the weight of the 
engines, in the road, and the number of the wheels. 
The first engines were gradually adapted to the ne- 
cessities of the case; and the arrangements then 
resorted to as necessary expedients have now been 
adopted into the regular and uniform practice. Be- 
sides the extreme interest of that which may be 
termed the history of these improvements, the com- 
munication is replete with theoretical! principles as 
to the working of Locomotives, and the advantages 
and disadvantages incident to peculiar practical 
adaptations. The Council would point out this paper 
to the junior members of the profession, as an ex- 
ample of how great a service may be rendered by 
simply recording what passes under their daily ob- 
servation and experience. 

The Council have also adiudged a Telford Medal 
in Bronze and Books to the ‘alue of three guineas to 
Mr. R. W. Mylne, for his communication on the 
Well sunk at the reservoir =f the New River Com- 
pany at the Hampstead Read ; to Lieut. Pollock, for 
his drawings and description of the Coffre Dam at 
Westminster Bridge ; and te Mr. Redman, for his 
drawings and account of Bow }iridge. 

The communication by Mr Mylne contains an 
account of the various attempts which have been 
made in the metropolis and its environs to obtain 
water from the sand strata, by means of wells and 





small bores, in which the water rises naturally to the 
surface. 
by artificial means from the sand strata, have been 
for the most part unsuccessful. [See Athen. No. 610.] 
The peculiar difficulties experienced in the progress 


of this work, and the means by which these and | 


similar difficulties are to be overcome, as set forth in 


nication, furnish a valuable compendium of informa- 
tion on this subject ; and, being replete with practical 
details of an executed work of no ordinary difficulty, 
is one of those communications to which the Council 
are most anxious to give every encouragement. 

The communication by Lieutenant Pollock on 
the Coftre Dam, now fixed round the 13 and 14 feet 
piers of Westminster Bridge, [see Athen. No. 610,] 
and by Mr. Redman on the new stone bridge over 


the river Lea, at Stratford le Bow, [see Athen. No. | 


611,] are of a similar character to the preceding; 


they are both accurate accounts, accompanied by | 


valuable drawings, of important works actually exe- 
cuted. ‘ 
primary object with the Institution, and their authors 
are most justly deserving of such marks of distinction 
as it is in the power of the Institution to bestow. 
The Council would point out the above as instances 
of the facility with which individuals may contribute 
to their own advancement and reputation, no less 
than to the objects which the Institution has in view; 
and would more particularly advert to Lieut. Pollock, 
who, while in England, on leave of absence from 
India, occupied himself in acquiring engineering 


knowledge, and, with most’ praiseworthy diligence, | 


availed himself of the opportunities afforded him, of 
observing and recording the progress of the works at 
Westminster Bridge. 
cessible to most of those who are studying for the 
profession, and by making use of the opportunities 
which are afforded them, they will be able to prepare 
communications most deserving of such distinctions 
as those which have just been conferred. 


Among the other communications of the Session, | 


the Council cannot, on the present occasion, omit 
to notice those of Mr. Parkes. His communi- 
cations on the Evaporation of Water from Steam 
Boilers, [see Athen. No. 547,] for which a Tel- 
ford medal in silver was awarded during the preced- 
ing session, and the interesting discussions to which 
it gave rise, are too well known to require further 
comment. But, great as were the benefits conferred 
on practical science by the facts there recorded, they 
have been much surpassed by the subsequent labours 
of this author [see Athen. No. 601]. Before Mr. 
Parkes was induced to turn his attention to the pre- 
paration of these communications, no attempt had 
been made to bring together, in one connected view, 
the various facts which had been ascertained. The 
economy of the Cornish system was indisputable ; 
but to what it was to be referred was involved in 
some obscurity. It was reserved for this communi- 
cation to call attention to certain quantities and rela- 
tions which exerted a peculiar influence over the 
results; and which, being rightly ascertained, were 
at once indicative or exponential of the character of 
the boiler. If it be found that, in one class of boiler, 
the same quantity of coal is burnt eight times as 
rapidly as in another class—that the quantity con- 
sumed on each square foot of one grate is twenty- 
seven times that on the grate of another—that the 
quantity of water evaporated bears some definite 
relation to the quantity of heated surface—and 
that there is twelve times more evaporated by each 
foot of heated surface in one class of boiler than in 
another—and finally, that the quantity of water 
evaporated by a given weight of fuel is in one class 
double the quantity evaporated in another,—we have 
arrived at some definite relations whereby to com- 
pare boilers of different kinds with each other. To 
these definite quantities and relations, the author, 
with apparent propricty, assigns the term “ex- 
ponents ;” and these being compared together for 
different boilers, their fespective merits as evapora- 
tive vesscls are readily perceived. Mr. Parkes has 
also called the attention of engincers to the effect of 
the element time, that is, the period of the detention 
of the heat about the boiler. ‘The importance of 
attending to this cannot be too strongly insisted on ; 
as it would appear from these statements, that 
boilers being compared with each other, in respect 


These attempts, and the raising the water | 


The collection of such records ought to be a | 


Works of this nature are ac- | 


of their evaporative economy, are nearly inversely as 
the rate of combustion. Attention is also called to 
the fact, that there are actions tending to the des- 
struction of the boiler entirely independent of the 
temperature of the fire, and which may be designated 
by the term “ intensity of calorific action.” Of their 


| nature, we know nothing, but the durability of ditte- 
the report of Mr. Simpson, appended to the commu- | 


rent boilers, under different systems of practice, 
affords some means of comparing the intensity of 
these actions. 

Mr. Parkes having, in the first part of the subject, 
thus pointed out the distinctive features of the diffe- 


| rent classes of boilers as evaporative vessels, proceeds, 
| in his subsequent and concluding communication, to 


consider the distribution and practical application of 
the steam in different classes of steam engines. And 
for this purpose, he is led to consider the best prac- 
tical measure of the dynamic efficiency of steam— 
the methods employed to determine the power of 
engines—the measures of effect—the expenditure of 
power—the proportion of boilers to engines—the 
standard measure of duty—the constituent heat of 
steam—the locomotive engine—the blast and resist- 
| ance occasioned by it—the momentum of the engine 
| and train, as exhibiting the whole mechanical effort 
| exerted by the steam—the relative expenditure of 
power for a given effect by fixed and locomotive non- 
condensing engines. ‘This bare enumeration of the 
principal matters in the second communication will 
give some, though a very inadequate, idea of the 
magnitude of the task undertaken by Mr. Parkes, 
for the communication is accompanied by elaborate 
and extensive tables, exhibiting the results of the 
facts which he has collected and used in the course 
of his inquiry ; and it may confidently be asserted that 
a more laborious task has rarely been undertaken or 
accomplished by any one individuul than the series of 
communications thus brought before the Institution. 
It will be one of the earliest duties of the succeed- 
| ing Council, to consider in what manner the sense of 
| the great benefits conferred on this department of 
practical sience can most appropriately be testified. 
It would be vain to expect that an Annual Meeting 
| should ever recur without the Council having to 
lament the removal, by death, of some who, by their 
acquirements, or by their associations of friendship, 
were endeared to the Institution. On the present 
occasion, the Council have to lament the death of 
your Honorary Member, Mr. Davies Gilbert. Mr. 
Davies Gilbert was, by his writings and his influence, 
a great benefactor of practical science; and the Trans- 
| actions of the Royal Society, over which he presided 
| for three years, contain several papers of great value 
| to the practical engineer. He took great interest in 
| the introduction 6f Mr. Watt’s improvement in the 
| steam-cngine into the Cornish mines, and in the con- 
| troversy betwixt Mr. Watt and Mr. Jonathan Horn- 
| blower, respecting working steam expansively, the 
former employing one cylinder only, the latter two 
| cylinders, in the manner afterwards revived by Woolf; 
| the theoretical efficiency of the two methods being 
identical, but simplicity and mechanical advantage 
being greatly in favour of the former, as its present 
universal adoption testifies. Mr. Davies Gilbert in- 
troduced into practical mechanics the term “ effi- 
ciency” as the product of the applied force and of the 
space through which it acted in contradistinction to 
the term “ duty,” as indicative of a similar function 
of the work performed. His attention was also di- 
rected to the theory of suspension bridges, when the 
plan for making such communication across the 
Menai was submitted to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Parliament. It appeared to him that the 
proposed depth of curvature of the catenary was not 
sufficient, and his well-known theoretical investiga- 
tion of this subject was undertaken with the view of 
ascertaining this fact; and in consequence of these 
investigations, the interval between the points of sup- 
port of the chains and the roadway was increased to 
the height which appeared to him requisite for works 
of thisnature. The labours of this distinguished in- 
dividual for the promotion of science were unremit- 
ting. He was the founder of several societies ; he 
was the discoverer and early patron of the talents of 
Davy ; and while in parliament he laboured most 
assiduously in the advancement of all the public 
works. Regret for such a man, exerting the power 
of his mind so advantageously and through so many 
years, must always be strong and sincere; but having 
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attained the ordinary limit of human life, he sunk 
into the grave amidst the respect and esteem of all 
who knew him, and has left behind him a name which 
will ever bear a prominent place amidst the names 
of those whose lives and talents have been devoted to 
great and noble purposes. 





ORIENTAL TRANSLATION COMMITTEE. 

Jan. 30.—So much anxiety has been felt by the 
members of this institution lest its very limited re- 
sources should prove inadequate to the completion 
of the valuable works undertaken under the auspices 
of the Committee, that it was deemed necessary to 
have a complete examination of the accounts; and 
though the finances of the fund were not found so 
fiourishing as could he desired, they proved to be ina 
more satisfactory state than had been anticipated, and 
there is every prospect of progressive improvement. 

Perfect copies of the second volume of M. Qua- 
tremére’s translation of Macrizi’s History of the 
Mamlak Sultans of Egypt, and of the second volume 
of Professor Fliigel’s translation of Haji Khalfa’s 
Arabic Bibliographical Dictionary, were laid upon 
the table, and arrangements made for their imme- 
diate publication. The completion of Professor 
Wilson’s translation of the Vishnu Purana was an- 
nounced, and a proof of the last sheet laid upon the 
table. It has been beautifully printed at the Oxford 
University Press, and will form a large quarto 
volume of more than 800 pages. More than two- 
thirds of the translation of the Arabic History of the 
Mohammedan dynasties in Spain, by Senior P. de 
Gayangoz, has been printed, and the completion of 
the work will not be long delayed. A portion of 
Baron de Slane’s translation of Ibn Khalhkan’s 
Lives of Illustrious Men was laid upon the table, 
and met general approbation. 

A letter was read from Professor Dorn (translator 
of the History of the Afghans) offering various sug- 
gestions for extending our knowledge of the Pushtoo 
language and literature, and completing the History 
of the Afghan tribes. It was stated that several 
enterprising scholars had accompanied the late ex- 
pedition to Caubul, and it was deemed expedient to 
wait for some account of the result of their researches 
before entering on the extensive and important in- 
vestigations suggested by Professor Dorn. 

Very gratifying proofs of the interest felt in the 
proceedings of the body by the principal Missionary 
Societies of Europe and America, were exhibited 


in a number of letters, dwelling on the importance | 


of a knowledge of the religion from which it was 
proposed to convert a people, to those who under- 
take the task of bringing them to Christianity. 
Much regret was expressed that the state of the fund 
did not admit of the Committee’s making gratuitous 
grants of their works to missionary seminaries, but 
some hopes were expressed that the liberality of those 
who feel an interest in the conversion of the heathen, 
would enable the Committee to give this very im- 
portant aid to missionary education; and, in the 
meantime, it was resolved that any works required 
should be sold to missionary establishments on the 
lowest possible terms that the state of the finances 
would admit. 

The following donations, from Mr. Gregory, of 
Caleutta, were presented to the Committee. A 
valuable collection of Hindé antiquities, idols, amu- 
lets, &c. ; a miniature copy of the Koran, beautifully 
illuminated, written on a roll about two inches wide, 
and appearing at a distance like a very rich ribbon ; 
it is indeed one of the most extraordinary specimens 
of oriental caligraphy which we have seen ; a brick 
from Babylon, with a very perfect inscription ; and 
very accurate fac-similes of the arrow-headed inscrip- 
tions found at Persepolis. 

Mr. Bryan Botfield was admitted a Member of 
the Committee. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Feb. 4.—The Duke of Devonshire, President, in 
the chair. 

The exhibition, which on account of the badness 
of the weather, was not very large, comprised the 
following :__From Mr. Edmonds, gardener to His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, a fine 
plant of Miltonia Russelliana, introduced by the late 
Duke of Bedford—from Mr. Paxton, gardener to 
His Grace at Chatsworth, some very fine fruit of the 
Musa Cavendishi—from Mr. Pratt, gardener to W. 





Harrison, Esq., a plant of Zygopetalon Mackaii— 
from Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, cut flowers of 
Phajus grandifolius, aud P. Wallichii—from Miss 
Cuthill, of Camberwell, a plant of Camellia Doucke- 
lari—and some specimens of Chicory (sweet), such 
as is used in France for salads instead of endive—from 
Mr. Baldwin, of Turnham Green, a very fine col- 
lection of apples, which were much admired for their 
size and for their excellent state of preservation,— 
from the garden of the Society, a collection of plants 
and cut flowers of Echeverica gibbifiora, and eight 
dishes of apples. Dr. Lindley read a note on the 
successful cultivation of the Musa paradisiaca or 
Plantain, communicated by the Rev. C. Annesley, 
of Eydon Hall, Oxfordshire, with a drawing of a fine 
plant growing in his stove-house, with the fruit and 
florets fully developed ; he states the stem of it to be 
15 feet 3 inches in height, the circumference of it 1 
foot from the ground, being 2 feet 4 inches, and the 
largest diameter of the space occupied by the foliage 
15 feet. It was placed in the stove about 5 years ago, 
when it was not more than 3 feet high. The silver 
Knightian medal was awarded to Mr. Edmonds, for 
his Miltonia Russelliana, and the siver Banksian 
medal to Mr. Baldwin, for his collection of apples. 
Lord Viscount Berehaven, Capt. W. Prowse, R.N., 
Charles Hambo, J. B. Boothby, and George de Hoch- 
fried Larpent, Esqs., were elected Fellows.—The 
following shows the highest and lowest state of the 
barometer and thermometer, and the amount of rain, 
as observed in the garden of the Society, between the 
21st of January and the 4th of February. 

Jan. 31, Barometer, highest 

Feb. 4, os lowest 

Jan. 23, Thermometer, highest 

Jan. 29, 99 lowest........ 2 :, 

Total amount of Rain 1.75 inch. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

{ Asiatic Society 

\ Westminster Medical Society ........ Eight. 

{ Statistical Society tight. 
British Architects ............-+0-08 
Royal Academy (Seu/pture) 

( Horticultural Society V 
Linnean Society. ..........6+0--e0+ Eight. 
Institute of Civil Engineers.......... Eight. 

Web. Society of Arts .............++.+...4 p. Seven. 
Royal Society i p- Eight. 
Tur. { Light. 


Sart. 





Mon. 


TUEs. 


Society of Antiquaries ............++ 
Royal Academy (Painting) 
( Geological Society (Anniversary) ....One. 
Fri.  < Botanical Society . Eight. 
(Royal Institution 4 p. Eight. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Concerts or tHe Weex.—Our musical season 
fairly commenced with the very good and plentiful 
entertainment offered by M. Benedict, yesterday 
week. We had, on this occasion, another—it was 
said, a last—opportunity of hearing Thalberg, that 
most perfect of executive artists ; and admired, more 
enthusiastically than ever, his Andante, and his 
studies. Among the latter, a new one was intro- 
duced, in the form of a romance, supported, on 
repetition, by an odd, restless tremolando. Besides 
these, he played his Don Juan fantasia ; and, with 
M. Benedict, his fantasia on the Druid chorus in 
* Norma,” arranged for two pianofortes. The vocal 
part of the concert was largely and excellently made 
up of native talent. Madame F. Lablache, Miss 
Masson,and Miss Hawes, were each singing their best. 
Miss Clara Novello, too, afforded us the first oppor- 
tunity of hearing her since her return from her tri- 
umphant progress through Germany. She has obvi- 
ously returned, in her own estimation a prima donna 
—and, what is more,a Malibran. Her first song— 
the * Prendi,’ by De Beriot and Benedict—is one of 
the show-airs which were written expressly to display 
Malibran’s magnificent compass of voice: Miss No- 
vello attempts it, having no contralto notes whatsoever. 
Her other song was the ‘ Robert,’ from Meyerbeer’s 
opera. In both we were surprised by the old want 
of finished and flexible execution—the old absence 
of articulation. Her voice is #mproved, being now a 
legitimate soprano of the richest and sweetest quality, 
and more emphasis is laid by her, than formerly, on 
the parts of the music where passion should be ex- 
pressed: but to make Miss Novello a singer of the 
first class, almost as much is wanting as was required 
before she left England. And the truth is here told 
without reserve, because there exists, apparently, not 





the slightest suspicion of any such want—of any want 
whatsoever: a state fatal to future excellence. 

Mr. Blagrove’s party commenced their season on 
Thursday, and began their first concert by well per- 
forming Beethoven's quartett in G major, Op. 18, 
There is nothing in music sweeter without luscious. 
ness, than the adagio to this quartett, broken go 
unexpectedly, but so happily, by the brisk, petulant 
intermezzo, which precedes the repetition of the 
theme. The four players are in their very best 
order, but still want warming throughout. The 
other instrumental pieces were, Mozart's quartett 
in a major, Op. 10; Onslow’s charming quin- 
tett in c major; and Hummell’s septett, in which 
Mrs. Anderson took the pianoforte part. The vocal 
music was excellent, because not only classical, but 
also unhackneyed. Madame Stockhausen and Miss 
Masson were the singers. The former executed a 
beautiful scene from Fesca’s ‘ Cantemire,’ which 
might have been written expressly to display her 
silvery voice, and her highly-finished style: the latter 
a picturesque song, by Lachner—‘ The Sea hath 
pearly treasures-—which has a horn obligato accom. 
paniment. This, as well as his part in the septett, 
was so excellently played by Mr. Jarrett, that it is 
impossible to pass over in silence so valuable an 
acquisition to the ranks of our instrumentalists, as 
this gentleman—whose name is new to us. 





Covent Garven.—The representation of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s play, ‘A Legend of Florence, con. 
cluded at too late an hour last week for us then to 
join in the congratulations, with which the Press 
unanimously greeted the success of the writer's first 
step in a new and perilous path. It must be 
gratifying to Mr. Hunt, whose political life was 
passed in “evil days,” and who suffered in person, 
purse, and reputation, from the virulence of political 
antagonism, to find that no difference of opinion pre- 
vailed to diminish the sympathy with this effort 
to retrieve his fortunes. Mr. Hunt, in the early 
part of his career, attempted dramatic composition, 
as a young poct engaged in theatrical criticism 
would naturally do; but it only confirmed his 
own opinion, that the bent of his genius did not lie 
in this direction. The experience of a chequered 
life, however, may have deepened the channel of his 
thoughts, and his observation of the stage enabled 
him to give them this new direction. ‘Those who are 
familiar with the essays, to which Charles Lamb thus 
pleasantly alludes— 

**Poet, or Prose-man, Party-man, Translator, 

Hunt! thy best title still is Jadicator”"— 
and in which playful wit and sprightly fancy, elegant 
scholarship and kindly sympathies, unite to adorn 
the most homely and trivial subjects, will be sur- 
prised, as we have been, at the degree of force mani- 
fested in this play. The highest point of dramatic art, 
the creative power of individualizing abstractions, that 
is, of developing an entire nature, acted upon by some 
master-passion, and unfolding its inmost character- 
isties by subtle strokes of invention—is only to be 
realized by the highest order of genius; but of the 
lesser skill of depicting characters sufficiently marked 
to distinguish the one from the other by speech and 
action, Mr. Hunt has displayed a considerable 
measure, though not so much as is desirable, or as 
he may yet attain. He has, however, produced a 
drama of romantic interest and beauty, in which the 
incidents of the Legend are presented on the stage 
with picturesque elegance ; leaving an impression, 
like the recital of the story by an Italian improvisa- 
tore: in short, it is dramatic romance with a mixture 
of poetical comedy. 

The Legend of Florence, on which the play is 
founded, is the familiar one of a wife, supposed dead, 
and borne to the tomb in a trance, awaking in the 
tomb and returning to her husband : who, terrified at 
what he mistakes for an apparition, refuses her ad- 
mittance, when she seeks refuge with her lover. 
Such an occurrence is very possible in Italy, where 
the corpse is borne uncovered on a bier to the vault; 
numerous versions of the story are current in that 
country ; indeed, there is a street in Florence called 
Via della Morte from this circumstance ; still it is 
too much at variance with our notions of probability 
to form the turning point of a serious drama, inde- 
pendently of the questionable nature of the subject ; 
neither is it calculated for dramatic treatment, since 
accident is equally influential with passion in deter 
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mining the conduct of the parties. Mr. Hunt has 
overcome these difficulties as far, perhaps, as was 
practicable ; he has invested the incident with the 
graces of poetry, thrown a halo of purity and meek- 
ness round the wife, and made the lover the most 
forbearing and delicate ot enamoured swains ; while 
he has endeavoured to excuse the eagerness with 
which the wife seizes a slight pretext to throw herself 
into the arms of her lover, by painting the husband as 
a moody, tyrannical man, who is exasperated at the 
very submissiveness of his wife. But the pains 
taken to reconcile the story to our English notions 
and habits, make it less probable, thus proving at 
once its unfitness. In Italy, where the marriage-tie 
melts like wax before the burning impulse of passion 
_and where, moreover, superstition might regard 
the divorce of the tomb as valid—there might 
be no scruples of conscience to prevent a virtuous 
woman from sympathizing with the lucky chance 
that enabled a loving pair to overleap the matrimo- 
nial bar to their mutual happiness. To get rid of 





the husband’s claim was the difficulty, and that is 
managed by getting rid of him: he is killed in a} 
broil that arises from the lady’s friends interposing 
to prevent his taking her home, whither she had 
expressed her willingness to go, on hearing that he 
had repented of his harsh usage of her ; a burst of 
exultation from him, however, induces her to enter a 
convent, from which, we may suppose, his death de- | 
livers her; though the happiness of the lovers is 
left to the imagination of the audience. 

The character of Agolanti, the husband, is thus 
painted by the lady’s friend Da Riva :— 


In all, except a heart, anda black shade 

Of superstition, he is man enough! 

Has a bold blood, large brain, and liberal hand, 
As far as the purse goes; albeit he likes 

The going to be blown abroad with trumpets. 

Nay, I won't swear he does not love his wife, 

As well as a man of no sort of affection 

Norany domestic tenderness, can do so. 

He highly approves her virtues, talents, beauty ; 
Thinks her the sweetest woman in all Florence, 
Partly, because she is,—partly, because 

She is his own, and glorities his choice ; 

And therefore he does her the honour of making her 
The representative and epitome 

Of all he values,—public reputation, 

Private obedience, delighted fondness, 

Grateful return for his unamiableness, 

Love without bounds, in short, for his self-love :— 
And as she finds it difficult, poor soul, 

To pay such reasonable demands at sight, 

With the whole treasure of her heart and smiles, 
The gentleman takes pity on—himself! 

Looks on himself as the most unresponded to 

And unaccountably ill-used bad temper 

In Tuscany; rages at every word 

And look she gives another; and fills the house 
With miseries, which, because they ease himself, 
And his vile spleen, he thinks her bound to suffer ; 
And then finds malice in her very suffering! 


The nature of the differences between the married | 
pair, and the character of the lady, Ginevra, may be 
inferred from this fragment of a matrimonial 
squabble :— 


Agolanti. Oh, let all provocation 

Take every brutish shape it can devise 

To try endurance with ; taunt it in failure, 

Grind it in want, stoop it with family shames, 

Make gross the name of mother, call it fool, , 
Pander, slave, coward, or whatsoever opprobrium 
Makes the soul swoon within its rage, for want 

Of some great answer, terrible as its wrong, 

And it shall be as nothing to this miserable, 
Mean, meek-voiced, most malignant lie of lies, 
This angel-mimicking non-provocation 
From one too cold to enrage, and weak to tread on! 
You never loved me once—You loved me not— 
Never did—no—not when before the altar 
With a mean coldness, a worldly-minded coldness 
And lie on your lips, you took me for your husband, 
Thinking to have a house, a purse, a liberty, 
By, but not for, the man you scorn’d to love! 

Ginevra. I scorn’d you not—and knew not what scorn was 
Being scarcely past a child, and knowing nothing 
But trusting thoughts and innocent daily habits. 
Oh, could you trust yourself—But why repeat 
What still is thus repeated day by day ? 
Still ending with the question, ** Why repeat ?” 

" [Rising and moving about. 
You make the blood at last mount to my brain, 
And tax me past endurance. What have I done, 
Good God! what have I done, that I am thus 
At the mercy of a mystery of tyranny, 
Which from ‘its victim demands every virtue, 
And brings it none ? 

Agol. I thank you, madam, humbly. 
That was sincere at least. 

Gin, ‘ I beg your pardon. 
Anger is ever excessive, and speaks wrong. 

Agel. This is the gentle, patient, unprovoked, 


| work of a light-hearted soldier. 
| the play reflects great credit on the management : 





And unprovoking, never-answering she ! 


Gin. Nay, nay, say on ;—I do deserve it,—I 
Who speak such evil of anger, and then am angry. 

Yet you might pity me too, being like yourself 
In fellowship there at least. 

Agol. A taunt in friendliness ! 
Meekness’s happiest condescension ! 

Gin. No, 

So help me heaven !—I but spoke in consciousness 
Of what was weak on both sides. There’s alove 
In that, would you but know it, and encourage it. 
The consciousness of wrong, in wills not evil, 
Brings charity. Be you but charitable, 

And I am grateful, and we both shall learn. 

Agol. Lam conscious of no wrong in this dispute, 
Nor when we dispute ever,—except the wrong 
Done to myself by a will far more wilful, 

Because less moved, and less ingenuous. 
Let them get charity that show it. 

These extracts will give an idea of the character of 
the diologue, both in the graver and lighter passages. 
The blank verse is more colloquial in some parts, and 
less flowing in others than might have been desirable, 
but, in the delivery, this variety,and even the occasional 
ruggedness of the metre, produces a not unpleasing 
effect ; the earnestand tender feeling elevating thesenti- 
ment to poetical dignity, without raising the language 
too much above the conversational level of well-bred 
persons ina state of passionate excitement. The tone 
that refined courtesy, generous and delicate conduct, 
and graceful manners, give to the intercourse of 
gentle natures, pervades the play; and even the 
churl partakes of the external nobleness with which 
habitual politeness dignifies power and selfishness : 
and the playful banter and caustic sarcasm that enliven 
the comic dialogue, give promise of a vein of elegant 
comedy, which we incline to think Mr. Hunt would 
be more likely to excel in, than in a subject of tragic 
pathos. His fancy, indeed, excels in the sunshine of 
gaiety and mirthful humour; and he has just the 
kind of sympathy with the graver side of humanity, 
that would supply the transparent shadows necessary 


| to give relief to the lights of the picture ; while his 


genial sentiment would infuse a life-blood into the 
impersonations of modes and peculiarities. 
Miss Ellen Tree looks and speaks the gentle and 


| patient Ginevra with expressive and affecting deli- | 


cacy; she seemsa suffering and submissive saint, from 


| whom the words of, complaint and remonstrance are 

| wrung by the exquisite torture of her trial. 
son, as her lover Rondinelli, gives vent to the lover's | 

| raptures, in the scene where he clasps the resuscitated 

| lady in his arms, with energy and fervour; and 


throughout becomes the character well—bating a 
certain heaviness and formality which he cannot well 
avoid. Mr. Moore personated 4golanti, a character 


| so essentially gloomy, that it required the force of 


Macready (for whom it was intended) to give it due 


| effect ; and though he fell short of the grandeur of | 
| manner, and strength of emotion, necessary to a full 


developement of its stern features, he deserves every 
credit for the pains he took, not altogether unsuccess- 
fully, to do justice to the part. Bartley as Da Riva, 
Miss Taylor as a Page, and Miss Charles as a lively 
friend of Ginevra, are effective at least, which we 
cannot say of Mr. G. Vandenhoff, who made heavy 
The getting up of 


everything that good taste and care could contribute 
to give character and elegance to the stage appoint- 
ments was accomplished: the scenery and costumes 
are not showy, but they are not the less appropriate. 
The success of the first night’s representation was un- 
equivocal ; and the author was compelled to appear, 
as well as all the actors, to gratify the enthusiasm of 
the audience. 

An “aliegorical masque,” in honour of the Queen’s 
nuptials, entitled, * The Fortunate Isles, or the Tri- 
umphs of Britannia,’ was produced on Wednesday, 
in which all the Olympic deities are evoked to swell 
the pageant of England’s greatness. The principal 
epochs in the annals of Britain, from the time when 
she first “arose from out the azure main,” to the 
present hour, are typified in a series of pantomimic 
scenes and tableaux vivans, interspersed (we cannot 
say enlivened) with music, selected and arranged by 
Bishop. All that taste and ingenuity could devise, to 
give splendour and meaning to the spectacle, had 
been accomplished ; but the audience did not appear 
to comprehend it. 

Dreury Lanr.—* An Emblematical Tribute” was 
also got up, on the spur of the moment, for the grati- 
fication of the free visitors on Monday, but the loyal 
intent was more praiseworthy than the execution. 
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Otymric.—This theatre was opened last Saturday, 
with such a company as the manager was able to pro- 
cure, for the performance of light and amusing trifles, 
somewhat in the style of his predecessor. In ‘* The 
Pink of Politeness’—a translation, by Mr. Selby, of 
a French vaudevyille—Mr. R. Jones, from Edinburgh, 
playsa gentleman of the court of Louis XIV., whose 
tenacious observance of punctilio and the forms of 
courtly breeding constitutes the humour of the piece. 
With theskill and elaboration ofa finished actor of the 
old school, Mr. Jones exhibited the ridiculous points 
of the character without appearing to burlesque them, 
or seeming aware of the ludicrous effect he produced 
—a rare excellence in this day, when your comedians, 
both high and low, make no scruple of destroying all 
stage-illusion, by letting the audience see that the 
player is trying to make them laugh at his grimaces, 
not at the absurdities of the assumed character. The 
costumes are superb and appropriate, and recalled 
the ancien régime of this theatre as well as of the 
French court.—Mrs. Glover and Miss Fitzwalter 
contributed all that was wanting of cordial vivacity 
and archness to a laughable farce, called * A Familiar 
Friend,’ in which Mrs. Glover personates a “* village 
pest” with abundant significance of look and manner. 
Of the merits of the other performers we shall take 
occasion to speak as opportunity offers. 

Avetput.—T. P.Cooke and Buckstone are playing 
here in what is termed a “ nautical drama,” entitled 
* Poor Jack,’ the farcical portion of which is far more 
successful than the sentimental, although Cooke is 
the sailor, and the heroine is cleverly played by Miss 
Fortescue. 





MISCELLANEA 

Black's Atlas —We have received the following 
temperate letter from one of the highly respectable 
publishers and proprietors of this Atlas, and we very 
willingly give it publicity, although the argument 
appears to us wholly inconclusive :— 

Edinburgh, January 29, 1840. 

T am not so absurd as to make any remonstrance against 
the expressed opinion of the reviewer of any of our books 
in regard to their literary merits, but if groundless state- 
ments are made, injurious either to the character of the 
publication, or the publishers, independent of their literary 
merits, 1 think there is then some reason for complaint: 
and the notice of our Atlas in the last Atheneum (Jan. 25) 
is of this nature. The reviewer runs it down, upon the 
ground that the maps are said to be engraved by Sidney 
Hall; and as Sidney Hall has been buried eight or nine 
years ago, he ridicules our advertising his name as the en- 
graver, and he endeavours to impress the readers with the 
idea that either the maps must be antiquated, or it must be 
inferred that we are practising a deception on the public by 


| stating that the maps are engraved by one party, when 


they are engraved by another. Now you are probably aware 
that the engraving establishment, commenced by Sidney 
liall, continues to the present time, and, I believe, with 
undiminished reputation for map-engraving, and the firm is 
unchanged; and you will find every map issued from it, 
down to yesterday, marked as engraved by Sidney Hall; and 
when we give the name of the engraver of our maps, it is 
impossible for us to give any other than that by which the 
engraver designates himself. Bell & Bradfute are said to 
be agents for the Atheneum in Edinburgh, but both Bell 
and Bradfute have been buried for many years, and the 
partners are Aitken & Walker,—nevertheless the house is 
as respectable as ever. It was, in fact, with Sidney Hall, 
while alive, we engaged for the engraving of our Atlas; but 
to engrave so many maps must of necessity be the work of 
years, though all were revised and corrected lately, and 
they have cost us a large sum of money, and been prepared 
with great care. In the previous number of the Athen@um 
(Jan. 18), there was a critique of another geographical work 
of ours (the ‘ Abridgment of Malte Brun’), which, however, 
I would not have noticed, had 1 not been writing about the 
Atlas. The two notices are much in the same spirit—and, 
I presume, by the same writer. We are first charged with 
attempting to pre-occupy the ground chosen by Charles 
Knight, although our book has been preparing, and adver- 
tised from time to time, during the last tive years; and the 
reviewer finds fault with it for some mistake about gravita- 
tion, halos, and the deflection of light. On such subjects, 
perhaps, we ought to say nothing: I may, however, state 
that the first part, said to be erroneous, is by Mr. Galloway, 
Vice-President of the Astronomical Society, and no mean 
authority on astronomical and mathematical subjects; and 
the others by Prof. Nicol, author of * The Architecture of 
the Heavens,’ &c.; and on some of them, at least, there may 
be some misconception on the part of the reviewer. 
A. Brack. 

We cannot comprehend the force of this argument, 
and are quite content to leave the question to be de- 
cided by our readers; only observing that map- 
making and map-engraving are very different things. 
Map-engraving is merely mechanical ; and it is pro- 
bable that one half his journeymen were more skilful 
at it than Sidney Hall himself. The name of the 
* establishment” at which such works are engraved, 
is of no more consequence than the name of the 
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agents for the sale of the Atheneum. But map-making 
is a work of science, requiring considerable know- 
ledge and experience—talents, like those of an artist 
or a writer, which are personal, and can neither be 
bequeathed nor inherited. When, therefore, we saw 
Mr. Sidney Hall’s name figuring on the maps, we 
thought it our duty to apprise the public that he had 
been many years in his grave. As to our observations 
on the attempt to pre-occupy the ground chosen by Mr. 
Knight, they were merely casual; we had, some time 
before, announced a geographical work, of like cha- 
racter, as about to be issued by Mr. Knight, and came 
therefore to what appeared to be a natural—though, 
after Mr. Black’s statement, we are satisfied an erro- 
neous—conclusion. With regard to our observa- 
tions on the theories of gravitation, halos, light, &e,, 
we selected for comment the only original matter in 
the work, and we abide by our judgment. 

Perry's Filter Inkstand.—This is an ingenious ap- 
plication of the air-pump, to a very humble, but very 
useful purpose. This inkstand will be a treasure in 
drawing-rooms and other places where ink is only 
occasionally used, and where therefore, when wanted, 
we find usually nothing but dregs. By turning the 
screw of a miniature air-pump, the ink is forced 
through a strainer, received in a small cup, and is 
ready for use: a reverse turn of the screw withdraws 
it; so that, when not required, the ink is protected 
from the dust, and does not waste by evaporation. 

Berlin,—It is stated, in the Berlin papers, that the 
optician Petitpierre has lately taken three views with 
the Daguerréoty pe, which have brought the problem 
as to the possibility of imparting colour to the photo- 
genic pictures almost to a solution. The first repre- 
sents the facade of the Academy, with the Lime-'l'ree 
Walk; the second the Hotel de Rome; and the 
third the Lime-Tree Avenue itself, in full perspective. 
The local tone of the building, in the first of these 
views, is said to be given in all its truth, with the blue 
sky above, and the walk covered with snow,—and, in 
the last, the mistiness in which the trees and other 
objects are veiled, is faithfully rendered. 

A buried Village —We find, in the Progrés du Pas 
de Calais, the following account of the accidental dis- 
covery of a subterraneous village in the commune of 
Hermies, near Bapaume, which we are inclined to re- 
ceive with some hesitation, till we meet with a confir- 
mation of the statement. It is therein said, that during 
the late heavy rains a great land-slip took place close 
to Hermies, into which some of the young men of 
the place had the hardihood to descend, by means of 
ladders tied together. What was their surprise, to 
find themselves, at a depth of thirty metres, in the 
midst of handsome streets, bordered on both sides 
by cells and chambers, which had evidently been 
once inhabited! The streets are of width sufficient 
to admit ofa carriage passing ; and the chambers, of 
various sizes, are also of various degrees of comfort 
and elegance. Some are flagged ; and their number 
is said to amount to between twelve and fifteen hun- 
dred. Among the objects by which the explorers 
were more particularly struck, was an old stone 
tower, with a winding staircase. This they ascended, 
and, having beaten through the vaulted roof, disco- 
vered that it opened into the belfry of the church of 
Hermies. 

Novel Illumination—The beautiful and intense 
light produced by the combustion of lime was applied 
on Monday last to the purpose of illuminating the 
turrets of Vanburgh Castle, the residence of L. 
H. Potts, Esq. situated at the eastern entrance to 
Greenwich Park on the top of Maze Hill. We 
understand that this, which is generally known as 
the Drummond light, will be renewed at 9 o’clock 
every Monday evening of her Majesty’s honeymoon, 
with various modifications, and directed towards 
London; so that our readers may contrast the inten- 
sity and penetrating power of different varicties of 
light. The effect of two lights used on this occasion, 
which were placed at some distance one above the 
other, was extremely brilliant and splendid; and 
although the moon shone brightly the lights were 
discernible at a considerable distance.—Daily Papers. 





To CorresponpDENTS.—A. F, Y.—H. M.—Rover—T. H.— 
Yew-blossom—W. Chapman—An Artist—and half a dozen 
“Constant readers”—received.—We are sorry that we cannot 
oblige ‘ Lector,’ of Exeter; but it would be contrary to a 
rule laid down after full consideration of the subject.—It is 
truly absurd to suppose that we can notice a second edition 
of such a work as that mentioned by HU. B, 
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Books of the Hiad of Homer, with Parallel Passages from 
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PERSONAL ARRATIVE ofa 
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Incr. Bro. 4s. 6d. bound,with 220 Diagrams,engraved for the work, 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
TRY: pty) b EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 


GEOMET 
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Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery.’ 
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HE FIG URES ‘of EUCLID; being the Dia- 
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printed al separately for Use in the Class-room. 
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EOM ETRICAL PROPOSITION S, deduced 
from the First Six Books of Euclid; being a KEY to the 
Exercises s appended to the * Elements,’ for the use of Teachers 
and private Students. By the same Author. 
V a taker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM MARBLES. 
This day is published, ype a with 56 Engravings, and a 
oo 
ESCRIPTION of the COLLECTION of 
ANCIENT MARBLES in the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Part VIII., containing a Description. of the Frieze of the Par- 
thenon. By E DWARD HAWKINS, Esq. F.R.S. &c., Keeper 
of the » atlie sin the British Sootes m. 
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Historical Account of the Parthenon, and of the Sculptures 
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Part VI., 2. 2s.; Part. +» 2. 2s.; Part VI rge 
Pa r Copies respectively 3/. 38.5 al. "bs., and 4/. lis. "og 
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ART V. of the New Standard Edition of 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: Illustrated by u wands if 
Four Hundred Wood-cuts, after Designs by Grandville. 
Notes and Elucidations from various Original and oecstan 
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PORTRAITS of H ER MAJESTY and PRINCE 
ERT.—A most beautifal GEM PORTRAIT of HER 

MAJESTY, exquisitely engraved on Steel by Scriven, from } 

Drawin: by R. J. Lane, Esq. A.R.A., is Jost puutehed fz ays 

Mitchell, Bookseller and Publish er te ier N 
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engraved on Steel, an t the price of 
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Royal Library, 33, Old nd-street. 


‘This day is published, in 12mo. price 4s. 64. cloth boards, 
RINCE ALBERT’S ANCESTRY; a Brief 


Historical Account of the Dukedom and Ducal House of 


Saxe Cobecy Gotha, 
y the Rev. EDWARD TAUERSCHMIDT. 
With a Portrait of Prince Albert. 
London: published by Black & Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers 
to —¥ Majesty, 8, Wellington-street North ; J. Mitchell, Bond- 
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RINGE ALBERT’S POETRY and MUSIC, 
dedicated, by express command, to H.R.H. the Duchess 
ot KENT.—SONGS and BALLADS, written and set to Music b 

their Royal Highnesses the Princes ALBERT and Lg A 
‘Translated from the German by G. Hic HARDSC Esq. 
(of the British Museum), ‘Translator of fy Life and w ritings 
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and 42 paves of site, =—_ a beautifully-engraved ‘ortrait of 
Prince Mibert 
London: published by. James Budd & Co. 14, Dalston Rise ; 
} na & Co. 20, Soho-square; and Ackermann & Co. 96, 
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Just published, in post 4to. 10s, 6d .neacly boun 

HE THEORY and PRACTICE of "BOOK- 

KEEPING. illustrated and simplified. By B. F. FOSTER, 
Accountant. ‘The object of ij work is to point out important 
defects in the common mode of ‘TRACHING THR ART; to sug- 
gest the means by which nto defects are obviated; and to 
introduce, to the notice of TEACHERS, a simple, rational, and 
Philosophies ral process of Instruction, whereby the PRINCIPLES 
of Le Entry are clearly unfolded, so that any person of 
ped nn capacity can obtain such a knowledge of the subject 
as will enable him to investigate and adjust the most intricate 
and diversified set of accounts 

uter, 131, Fleet-street. 


ARLEY'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 

Itis the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public and 
private schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, 
or whose attention has not been directed in early life to such 
studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
be found particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of propositions 
are made plain for the mind, and brief for the memory ; and the 
Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their. simplest 
but to their shortest form. 

1. A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is m4 





sary and suflicient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and genera! Principles. By George 
pee; A.B, Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, illus- 
trated, and rendered practically useful te the various purposes 
of ie, with numerous Cuts. 4s. clot! 

3. A System of Popular iim, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d, cloth. 

. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and ‘Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Apolication of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 
ch 


* For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
Sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with 
more advantage than Darley’s Sopeer aoameny and Algebra.” 

— Library of Useful Knowledge, Article * 


Taylor & Walton, Booksellers a ‘Publishers to University 
allege, 28, Upper Gower-street, 








AMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B., Author of a System of 
Popular Geometry, &c. 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cl. lettered, 
* There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 

in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
littie volume, which, not less for the novelty of its plan, than the 
extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste and 
talents of its projector and editor, Mr. Darley."—Sun, April 5, 


aylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
Colles. 28, Upper Gower-street. 
Just published, nenteomery pronto’. 1 vol. = folio, illustrated 
vy nearly 100 plates, price 2: 2. 2s. neat 
HE GAME of BILLIARDS: ‘scientifically 
explained, and practically set forth, in a series of novel 
and extraordinary strokes; and illustrated by numerous appro- 
priate diagrams. To which i is added, the Ruves and Recuia- 
TIONS which govern the various GAmks, as they are plared at at 
Pe vesent day in all the countries of Europe. By E 
ENTE ELD, of "Brighton, better known as the * Celebrated 





a 

“The Diagrams are inestimably useful....Not a Billiard-room 
in the empire ought to be without a copy."’—Court Journal. 

“ This, if not a * book of beauty,’ is certainly a book of magni- 
ficence—a an road to the Geometrical Game of Billiards.’ ” 
— Morning Po: 

London: Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill ; sold also by the Pro- 
prietor, John Thurston, at his Petrosian Billiard-table Manufac- 
tory, 14, C: ‘atherine-street, Strand ; and by all Booksellers. 


Just published, containing 248 pages, price 2s. 6d, bound, 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR; in which 
the principles of that science are fully explained, and 

adapted to the com rehensi sion of Young Persons; containing a 
complete SERIES OF EXERCISES ot Parsing, for Oral Cor- 
rection, and for Writing; with Rae STIONS at the bottom of 
the page for the Examination of Pu 
ited by the Rev. BRA NDON "TURNER, M.A 

“It is the plan of this work to bring every doctrine which has 
been learned into immediate and constant ppptiention. by which 
method of instruction the understanding of the pupil is exercised 
so_as to render Grammar an interesting study. 

London: Goat, Webster, & Geary ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh ; and John'C ubli 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
This day is published, price 5s. with a large Map, Part 
Deore ONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, ST ‘A. 


TISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various COUN- 
rule PLACES, - pine pet art une a in the 


RLD, OCH, 
wo *A ej di the work may be ty ratis of all Book- 
sellers, and will be sent, free of postage, to all Gentlemen who 
may apply for Hos} letter. 
r 


ndon: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
Bg THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


0. price 7s. 6d. bound, the 4th edition, o 
XCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS POETIS, 














qui in SCHOLIS RARIUS LEGUNTUR 
ucretio Seneca Martiale 
Catullo Lucano Juvenale 
Propertio V. Flacco Ausonio 
Tibullo S. Italico Claudiano. 
ersio St 


tatio 
Notulis Ilustrata, quas Selegit 
IHANNES ROGERS PITMAN, A.M. 
Rivingtons, in Coemeterio Paulino, et Vico dicto Waterloo- 
place 





k. ILBERFORCE’S PRIZE ESSAY. 
2mo. price 3s. 6d. b boards, the 2nd Edition, of 
HE’ PAROCHIAL SYSTEM: an Appeal to 
Ensteh Churchm 
By HENRY WILLIAM WILBERF ORCE. M.A. 
erpetual Curate of qrenegere, Hant 
*,* To this Essay the Prize of Two Hundred Guiness, offered 
by bag AS qa Influence Society, has been adjudged, by the 
a eae and the Rev. Professor Scholetield. 
Rivington, St. Paul's ak may ‘and Waterloo- 
i Pail Mall 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 8s. in boards, the 2nd edition, dedicated 
(Cy permission) to the Most Rev. the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and Armagh, = 
TR REATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST ; 
designed chiefly for the Use of Students in Theology. 
Witha valdifed Prop — Replies to Objections, especially 
from unfulfilled Prophec 
By the Nev. WILL IAM PALMER, M.A. 
Of Worcester College, raters i ape Author of *Origines 


Litu 
—. St. Paul's a and Waterloo-place, Pall 


upplement wy 4 ~ had separately by the purchasers 


oft ae Pac ition, price 6d. 





In 8vo. price 5s. 6d. c loth boards, the 2nd edition, revised 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 
PROSE C POSITION 
By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of ho and on Fellow of "Trinity College, 
‘an ige. 

*,* This Work, whichis nearly on Ollendorff’s Plan, consists 
ofa: Greek Syntax, founded on Buttmann’s, and easy Sentences 
to be ne into Greek, after given Examples, and with 
given 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’: Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
so, by the same Author, 
1. A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Com- 
position. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 
2. Henry’s First Latin Book. 12mo. 3s. cl. bds. 

*.* The object of this Work (which is founded on the prin- 
ciples of imitation and frequent repetition), is toenable the pupil 
to do exercises from the first day of his his Accidence. 


AMERICAN PERIODICALS 
Just recewO i Wiley & Putnam, 35, Paternoster-row. 
HE RTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
No. 106, om ary, 1840, Gs. 
2. The Biblical Repository, No. 37, January, 
1840, large paper, 7s. 6d. ; small ditto, 5s. 
. Silhman’s American Journal of Science and 
Art, No. 77, January, 1840, 7s. 6d. _ 
4. Christian Examiner and General Review, 
January, 1840, 3s. ? 
5. New York Review, No. 11, January, 1840, 6s. 
6. United States Magazine and Democratic Re- 
view, December, 1839, 25 
oe Knickerbocker N ew York Monthly Magazine, 
December, 1839, 25 








SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS’ MILLION OF FACTS. 

This day is published. price 12s."bound, a Stereotyped and 
nti irely new edition of the 
ILLION “OF FACTS, exhibiting the actual 

resent State of all Knowledge, theoretical and prac- 
tical, and serving as a Work of universal and contain Reference, 
on ail Sebvec ts of probable Inquiry and Curios 

The Work consists of Eleven Hundred Columns, of extremely 
closely printed Matter, and is unequalled in its variety and 
quantity 


Published by Darton & Clark, Holborn-hill, London; and to 
be had | of all Booksellers. 


Under the Superintendence of the Soc icty for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
m the 20th instant will be published, pri 
PRELIM INARY DISCOURSE. on the 
OBJECTS, PLEASU Res coe ADVANTAGES of the 
STUDY of POLITICAL PHIL HY. And on the 15th of 
March, the First Number of a An f Treatises - Politica 
Philosophy—viz. PRINCIPL ES OF Gov ERNMENT, will ap- 
pear, and will be followed by a Number on the eh of every 
month, price 6d. 
59, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 3rd February, 1840. 


aes ’s aoe Bre ae a AND a 
In one volume , price 4s. bo 
GRAMMAR of the GREE K LANGUAGE, 
the Use of Schools and Colleges. CHARL ES 
AN’ THON, L.L.D. Greek Professor, C ‘olunbia 1S me Anew 
edition, revised and corrected by the Rev. J. R. MAJ JOR, D.D. 
Head Master of King’s College School, Lond LL 
Also, printed uniform with the ahove, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, together 
with the Choral | mgm of the Prometheus Vinctus of sch 
lus, and mes x and (Edipus Tyrannus of peacies., By 
Charles fp ¥., L.L.D. Revised and corrected b R. 
Major, ’D. D. Head Master of King’s C pilege: Sedoet, nda. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, id 
Just published, : foolsc ap 8vo. price 4s. neat! bound 1 in cloth, 
BRIEF VIEW of the ENGLISH DRAMA 
from the Earliest Period to the Present ‘Time; with 


Suggestions for Elevating the present State of the Art, and Im- 
proving the Condition : its Rr, 




















TOMLINS, 
Author of ‘ The Past and Present pate of Dramatic Art and 
rature 
London : . Mitchell, Red Tiee- court, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, 


MAJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYD'S 


ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from 
CAUNPOOR to the Boorendo Pass, in the Himalaya 
Mountains, via Gwalior, Agra, Delhi, and Sirhind; with Capt. 
ALEX. GERARD'S Account of an Attempt to ~y 4 by 
Bekhur to Garoo, and the Lake Manssrovara, £e. ith 
Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. ited by GEORGE Toy 'D. 
a Gate: Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street, (late Parbury 
0 





POPULAR LIBRARY OF MODERN AUTHORS. 
Copyright editions, large octavo, uniform with Byron's Works, 
&c. Just published, a new edition, with numerous additions 
pad corvsctens, price e 6s. (formerly 3 vols. 8vo. price ll. -s 6d.) 
ROWNING’S HISTORY of the 
HUGUENOTS ; being a complete Account of the Suffer- 
ings and Progress of Protestantism in France from the Reforma- 
tion to the present time 
“One of the most interesting and valuable contributions to 
modern history.’’—Gentleman's Magaz 
*.* A few copies of the 3rd volume of the 8vo. edition can still 
be had, price 10s. 6d. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 3s. sewe: 
IFE of SIR WILLIA?) WALLACE, 
of ELDERSLIE; with the eters of his Straggle for the 
Independence of Scotland. By JOHN D. CARRI ck, Esq. 
* The best history with which we are acquainted of those ims 
portant events.”’"— Edinburgh —— Journal, 


And 
OCH’S COMPLETE HISTORY of 
SUROPE. Uniform. Price 6 
ad. excellent book.""—Professor Smyth's po on Modern 
8! . 
— Ww hittaker & Co. Ave } Maria-lane, London, 


This day is published, in ire. post 8vo. price 24s. with Two 


‘ortraits, 

AW LAWYERS: 
Sketches and Illustrations of Legal History and Biography, 
‘The Proprietors respectfully invite the attention of the L Legal 
Profession to this work. It will be found to contain sketches of 
the lives of the most eminent Lawyers—hints on law study— 
oonnions of the most distinguished Judges and others, on Law- 

Reading—choice of Books, &c. &c. 
vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 2 


EMOIRS of the LIFE and CORRESPON- 


DENCE of ROBERT peoRRi D.D. (The first 
Protestant Missionary to China.) his WIDOW. 
‘The Memoirs are in the highest By 


egree pes — Eran 
gelical oa, 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. with 2 Portra’ 
WYSIC AND PH Ysic IANS. 
Sketches of the Lives of eminent Physicians and Surgeons 
of, the past and present day. 
e work is sure, wherever and whenever taken up, to en- 
liven the pasing ‘hour.’ ""—Chambers” Edinburgh Journal. 
on: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


s bli 
IVES of EMINENT UNITARIANS, with 
By the Rev. WM. 


otice of Dissenting Academies. 
TL RNER, Jun. 12mo, . 

Published by the Unitarian Association, 31, St. Swithin’s- 
lane; and by Smallfield & Son, *, Newgate-street ; Jobn Green. 


121, Newgate-street ; and J. on, 7, Farringdon-street. of 
whom may also be had the following: 


Baillie (Mrs. Joanna) on the Nature and Dignity 


of Christ, be Cospespentanse with the late Bishop of Salisbury, 
&c. 2nd edit 


Newton's (Sir. Tsaac) Historical Account of two 
Notable Corruptions of Scripture. 8vo. 

Milton’s Last Thoughts on the ‘Trinity, 12mo. 2s, 
Lardner’s (Dr. N.) Letter on the Logos, addressed 
to Lord Barrington. 12mo. 1s. 


Locke on the Reasonableness of Christianity, as 
delivered in the Scriptures, 12mo. 








6d, 
Belsham’s Funeral Sermon “he: the late Duke of 





, American Na ational Preacher, Jan. 1840, 6d, 





Grafton, 8vo, 9, 


142 


THE ATHENAUM 


CFes. 15 

















ice 5s. bound in roan, with a clasp, the sth ed edition of 


PECULUM GRAEGIS; or, Parochial Minister’s 


Assistant. 
e Rey. R. B. EXTON. 
“He understands | fog little of the nature and obligations of 
the peiesty office, who thinks he has discharged it by perform- 
ing a public appointments,""— Bishop Burnet. 
he readiest way of finding access to a gg *s mel is to go 
into mus house.’ ""— Chalmers’ Christian and Civie Econ 
F. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, ond’ W aterloo- 
pince, Pall a 


In 4 large vols. 8vo. price 3l. 38. n boards, 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES: 2 a Series of Dis- 
urses ond Erects, selected, arranged systematically, 
and Musignted with Note 
CH RISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Master or Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted 
with Uckfield, Sussex. 

This work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion of a liberal Education for the Upper Classes and the Learned 
Professions. he Selections are chiefly from the following 

riters: Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. Sout 
—Richard Hooker—Bishop Butler —Ric hard Baxter —Burke— 
Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. Mason. 
— St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 





Just published, price 8s. bound 
BADY US AD PARNASSUM. 
New Edition Shorcuahly revised and corrected, with 
the Addition of many Words, and with the English Mean- 
now first introduced. 

ondon: printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
G. Greenhill, Treasurer to the Company, at their Hall, Sta- 
tioners “court. 

* For the considerable changes introduced into this Edition 
of the Gradus, the Editor has availed himself of the sumpestions 
of several of the most distinguished scholars in the kingdom ; 
he trusts, therefore, that his labours will receive their approba- 
tion, as well as the sanction of the masters of grammar schools 
in general. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. closely printed, with 44 Woodcuts, 
anda celoeret oatseaionl Map of the British Islands, price 4s. 6d. 


ANUAL of GEOLOGY ; with a Glossary 


d Index 

By W TLL 1AM. MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. F.R.S.E. &e. &c. 

This treatise is intended to convey, in a systematic manner 
and in a condensed form, as much knowledge of the more im- 
portant facts and phenomena, and of the theories elicited from 
them, as will sutlice for general instruc tion; and to render it 
suitable as a class-book, a ames of recapitulary questions have 
been appended to each chapt 

Scott, Webster, & ll Charterhouse-square. 








THE LIFE AND WORKS 


OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 


I. LIFE by Mr. LOCKHART, 10 Vols., 21 Engravings. 
II. WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols., 96 Engravings. 


III, POETRY, 12 Vols., 25 Engravings. 


Just completed. 


With the Author’s Introductions of 1830, various Readings, and Editor’s Notes, 
not to be found in any other Editions. 
IV. PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols., 56 Engravings. 
ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS. 


R. CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITTAKER & CO. London ; 


and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s, bound in cloth, lettered, 


CONFESSIONS OF 


HARRY LORREQUER, 


LATE CAPTAIN IN THE —-~- REGIMENT OF FOOT, 


Wirn Twenty-two ItLustratT- 


PHIZ. 


On the 30th of March, to be continued Monthly, price One Shiling, No. I. with Illustrations, of 


CHARLES 


O°’MALLEY, 


THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
Edited by HARRY LORREQUER. 


Dublin: WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. & CO.; W.S. ORR & CO. London; FRASER 


& CRAWFORD, 


Edinburgh. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE BIBLE, 


AND 


CONTRI: ATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


Monuments of Egypt. 


By W. 


C. TAYLOR, 


L.L.D. 


From the British Magazine. 
“ This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject.’ 
From the Birmingham Herald. 
“ Avaluable and indispensable accession to the library of every biblical student.’ 
From the Eighth Edition of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Se riptures. 


“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting. A portion of Dr. ‘Taylor's work was published in the ably-conducted journal, the Athenzwum, 


in which his researches excited much and deserved attention. 


It is now corrected and enlarged, and is illustrated with one 


hundred well-executed engravings on wood ; and it offers a valuable acquisition to the library of every Biblical Student.” 


CAREY’S NATIONAL HISTORIES, Vot. II. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF 


ofthe one been the defeat of the other? Truth must be sought for by comparing the Tespective 


FRANCE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 
THE TWO VOLUMES OF THE FRENCH EDITION COMPRISED IN THE ONE OF THE TRANSLATION. 


All historians must have their prejudices; and a consideration of this fact has given rise to the proposed 
Series: for what is a History of France by an Englishman, but another version of the History of Engis and ? Has not the success 


listories as written by THE 


NATIONAL Historians. It is therefore roposed to translate and publish, at such prices as will bring them within the reach 


of all classes, a SERIES OF THESE TRULY 


ATIONAL HIsToRIEs. 


Each Work will be complete in itself. 


Already published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, or Pumapetpntia. 
London: CHARLES TILT, Fleet-street. 





3, Great We ee enireet: 
R. BURKE'S ‘NEW PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE For 1840. 
WITH ALL aon NEW CREATIONS, 
_NOW READY 
Printed on a new sien in 1 large vol. 8vo. with upwards of 
1,500 Sugravings of Arms, an emblazoned title-page, &c., price 


pos Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborouzh-street. 
Orders received by all Bookselle 


iow ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vole. 
H E DIARY OF A NUN, 


“ The ‘ Diary of a Nun’ is a love story of the wah exciting 
nature ; its scene, that home and birthplace of love, Italy; its 
ersons of that class who have nothing else to do but love and 
e loved; and its writer. of that sex and time of life to which 
love is as natural and necessary as the air we breathe. This 
singular and pleasing work has a threefold claim on the reader: 
first, as a romantic narrative of the Gtel paoten of a young and 
high- born Englishwoman for the husband of her dearest friend; 
secondly, on account of the highly pleasing manner in which 
the truth of a traveller's narrative is Bleades with the fiction of 
graceful yet, passionate imagination , and thirdly, on account of 
the many original and characteristic Bcnetcthen: descriptions which 
are presented to us of many of the most celebrated men and 
womes of existing Continental society ; rendering it altogether 
one of the may od attractive books which have appeared fora 
long time.”"— 
Henry € <ieeen, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


UEENS of ENGLAND.—The LADY JANE 
G ae a full-length authentic Portrait, after Vander 
We T, (No. &3 of the series), with Memoir, Cranryanes 
THECOURT. AND LADY'S Ei te for FE BRUA 
publish hed. Also, CONFESSIONS OF A CONF BSSOn 
E BIGOT T PRIES T, by the Abbé Montelle, &c. & 
bbs & Co. I, C arey-street, Lincoln's Inn; at “al Book- 
a Ne Newenee. ’and Librarians. 
N.B. The volume just completed contains the whole of M. 
Alex. Dumas’s Edwar . and os Countess of Salisbury, and 
the grand T. ‘Tournament at Windsor 


A TREATISE ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING AND 
EFFECT IN WATER COLOURS, 
From the First Rudiments to the Finished Picture. 
By DAVID COX, Member of Co Boclety of Painters in Water 


On the First of March will be purblisved, No. I. folio super royal, 
t ‘ae th ted in Twelve Monthly Numbers, 
N 7h W 


“DITION of a TREATISE on 
+t pain yt mG one EFFECT in WATER 

COLOURS 

This instructive and By pan At ay 7 - has been the means 
of facilitating the present School of Ww ater Colour Painters. and 
so justly admired by the lovers of art for its lucid simplicity of 
examples and faithful representation of Nature, offering to the 
Student and the Amateur the means of self-instruction, from 
the early rudiments of Pencil Art in progressive lessons of 
Cottage, Landscape, and Picturesque Scenery, to the Sepia or 
Indian Ink drawing, or study of Light, Shadow, and_ Effect; 
terminating ina series of sixteen fac-similes of drawings, re- 
presenting the various sublime effects of Nature portrayed, with 
descriptive explanation of the colours used in progress from the 
first tints to the finished drawing 

Published by 8S. & J. Faller, 5. Rathbone-place, London. 


On the th instant will be published, in 1 vol. svo. 

LEXICON, Hebrew, Chaldee, and English; 

compiled from the most approved Sources, Oriental and 
European, Jewish and Christian, and, for the convenience of 
the learner, arranged in the order of the Hebrew Alphabet; 
with an English Index, alphabetically arranged, forming a re- 
versed Dic tionary, English, Hebrew, and ¢ *haldee. By Professor 
LEE, D.D., Kegius Professor of Hebrew in the U niversity of 
Cambridge, Prebendary of Bristol, Rector of Barley, Herts, &c. 

Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 

DEDICATED TO THE EARL OF EGLINTON. 
HE TOURNAMENT at EGLINTON 


CASTLE. Drawn on Stone, from original Drawings made 


on the spot by 
EDWARD CORBOULD, Esq. 
Consisting of a Series of the Principal Scenes of this most re- 
markable Pageant of modern times, including—A general View 
of the Field of Combat—The Procession passing over the beau- 
tiful Bridge in the Park—The Queen of Beane on Horseback, 
with the other Ladies in Procession—The Tilting—The Lord of 
the Tournament presented to the Queen of Beauty—The Mélée 
and Combat between the Knight of the Dragon and the Knight 
of the Black ew ig Staircase leading to the Ball-room— 
The Ball-room, &e. 
-rice, DI. 28.5 ‘inted from the Drawings, 4l. 4s. 
odgson & Graves, Pall Ma 














“PRINTED LU U }NIFORM WITH THE MILLION OF F ACTS, 
RTS of LIFE and CIVILIZATION ; with 
Accounts Of all the USEFUL PRODUCTS in N AT URE 
and INDUSTRY, and practical details of Processes in Manus 
factures, the Arts, and every pursuit of Profit, Industry, and 
Production, from the Workshop to the Laboratory, from the 
Kitchen to the Boudoir, and from the Farm to the Yrnamental 
Garden. The work is arranged ~~ \egamanete and forms a 

thick volume, . ly rine ted, price 
RICH RRD PHILLIPS. 
London : mei, Gilbert, & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row._ 


SUITABLE PRESENT FOR CLERGYMEN. 

Just published, in post 4to. price 6s. neatly half-bound, dedicated 
with permission to the Right Rev. oe ord Bishop of Chester, 
and to the Rev. Henry pelts, My ae a ellor of the Diocese, 

and examining Chaplain tot » of Chester, 
HE CLERGYMAN'S “PARISH BOOK ; oF 
he Vineyard in Order. By the Rev. CHARLES B. 

TAY LER, M.A., Rector of Pe Peter’s, Chester, Author of * Re- 

cords of a’ Good } fan's Life,’ &c. 

This book, which is adapted for the Clergyman’s study table, 
contains an easy system for the ordering of a Parish, with @ 
diary for the year 1840: many pages are prepared with headings 
and tables for an accurate account of the state of a Parish, suc 
as number of inhabitants, schools, &c. &c 

London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. ; Hatchard & Son ; S. & G, 
Seeley ;_ Nisbet & Co.; and Evans & Ducker, Chester. 








2nd edition, revised, and much corrected, with Explanatory 
bic neg sae the German text on the alternate pages, 8vo. cloth, 


\OETHE'S FAUST, translated into English 


igus, 
y the HON. ROBERT TALBOT. 

“We can Ms this volume to our readers as a work 
from which they will be able to understand Faust, as well as it 
is possible to hed through the medium of a translation.” —New 
Monthly Magazi 

“The work before us will be read with great pleasure by those 
who have perused it in the original, and by those who have 
heard of the genius faye. ae S and wish t to form an idea of 
simplicity and sublimity.”"— 

Lo ndon; J, Wacey, 4, Old Booed ctzest Woyel Exchange, 
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Now ready, 2nd edition, 8vo. 9s. 


rite 6d. 
T= NINTH BRIDGEWATER TREATISE: 


A FRAGMENT. 
By CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq. 
“The Volume here presented to the Public does not form a 
rt of the series of works composed under the will of the late 
Re lof Bridgewater. I have, however, thought that, in further- 
i oy the intentions of the testator by publishing some reflections 
on that subject, I might be permitted to connect with them a 
fitle which has now become Sore | associated in the public 
mind with the subject of Narurau RELIGION.” —Extract from 
sila il John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





‘ In 3 vols, 8vo. price 36s. bds. 
ROOFS and ILLUSTRATIONS of the AT- 
TRIBUTES of GOD, from the Facts and Laws of the 
Physical Universé, being the Foundation of Natural and Re- 
‘a eligion. 
vealed IN MACULLOCH, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S, &. 
“We cannot refrain, while we are at all on the subject of 
natural religion, from recommending the late Dr. Maculloch’s 
three volumes, entitled ‘Proofs and Illustrations of the Attri- 
butes of God.’ They are the ripe fruits of long and earnest 
study, replete with interesting research and multifarious in- 
{ ion.”—British Critic. || | |, i 
forthe talented writer of this inimitable work is no more; but 
stupendous is the monument which his genius has erected. Such 
an exuberauce of ability flows through every part of these ela- 
borate volumes, that it is difficult to make a selection for the 
purposes of 4 review; for the great extent to which these re- 
searches have been carried compels us to be restricted in our 
remarks, and unwillingly to pass by much which would gratify 
the general reader.’’—Church of England Quarterly. 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 





cs ished by William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; 

— ——.. omas Cadell, London, - 
A new edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. in cloth, = 

N INTRODUCTION tothe WRITING of 

GREEK. For the use of the Junior Greek Class in the 

University of Glasgow. In Four Parts. By Sir D. K. SAND- 

FORD, D.C.L. Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

By the same Author, 


I. 

Greek Extracts, with Notesand Lexicon. For the 
use of the Junior Greek Class in the University of Glasgow. 3rd 
edition, 12mo. price 6s. bound. 

Ile 

Rules and Exercises in Homeric and Attic Greek; 
to which is added a Short System of Greek Prosody, For the 
use of the Second and Senior Greek Classes in the University of 
Glasgow. 2nd edition, 12mo. price 6s, 6d. bound. 

Ill. 
The Greek Grammar of Frederick Thiersch. 


Translated from the German, with Brief Remarks. In 1 large 
6s. 


vol. 8vo. price 
NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 


1. 
yas HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 
4 


3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 
y 





2. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF FNGLAND. 
36s, 


New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, : 


HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA. 
By JOHN PAGET, Esq. 88 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


4. 
MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
First Complete Edition. 3 vols, feap. 8vo. 18s. 


ve 
HOPE’S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE. 


3rd Edition, with nearly 100 Plates. Royal 8vo. 2/. 


6. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
GREAT LORD CHATHAM. 
Vols. ILI. and 1V., completing the Work. 8vo. 18s. each. 


7. 
AUSTRIA. By Perer Evan Turnsutt, Esq. 


2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


ARAGO'S LIFE OF JAMES WATT. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. P. MUIRHEAD, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Lieut. NEWBOLD'S ACCOUNT of 
PENANG, MALACCA, AND SINGAPORE. 
* With Maps. ‘ vols. 8vo. 26s. 
0. 


SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 
By LORD MAHON. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


1. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, 
Translated by — AUSTIN. 3 vols. 8vo. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL ROMIULLY. 
3 vols. 8vo. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


A STOVE ON PRINCIPLES ENTIRELY NEW AND UN- 
i EQUALLED FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 
Y Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. The 
CHUNK PATENT STOVE, invented by Mr. R, Prosser, 
Civil Enzineer, is distinguished from all others by its entire 
freedom from dust or smoke, its great economy of fuel (coke or 
cinders) and its perfect safety from fire. It has been a source 
of great comfort in the nursery and bed-room of the invalid, 
affording an uniform temperature through the day and night,with 
only one supply, while the most delicate test cannot detect any 
thing arising from its use which is injurious to health—it merely 
warms the air without decomposing it; and as there is no door, 
none of the gases generated by combustion can pass into the 
apartment. Wherever warmth is required, this Stove is applica- 
e. It is as desirable for the drawing-room as for the laundry ; 
for warming green-houses it possesses extraordinary claims, 
the very great expense of building flues, and afterwards the im- 
Mense consumption of fuel, being avoided. For workshops and 
ships’ cabins it is invaluable ; it requires attention ohly once in 
twenty-four hours, during which time the cost will not exceed 
wopence: price, plain, 3/.; fluted, 3/. 10s. Manufactured by 
the sole Proprietors, RIPPON & BURTON, Wells-street, Ox- 
ford-street. Of whom may be had detailed Catalogues of the 
Prices of fenders, fire-irons, warranted table cutlery, anperes 
nickel silver, &c. 20 per cent. under any other old-established 
house, and can be forwarded for a single postage. No orders 
will be attended to that do not contain a remittance, and no 
letters will be received unless post paid, Established 1820, 


SIR 








| strop, and comb, &c., only ls. 6d. 
| Dressing Cases, titted with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
| scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 





ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
YE. PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle. and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrate Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time. and incapable of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s, No. 130, Oxford-street, nearly 
opposite Hanover-square. 


7 y 
| RAWING PAPER.—THomas Creswick, 

Paper-maker,Card-maker,and Wholesale Stationer,No. 4, 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now completed his 
Manufactory, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled Drawin 
art presenting the same good qualities which his Rough an 
Half Rough paper has been so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, and which has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithstandin, 
the attempts of his opponents to Separege its good qualities anc 
substitute other spurious papers for it. The Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper, as well as the Rough, is stamped on each sheet 
with T. C.’s name on the side it should be worked upon, and his 
name is in the water-mark. These precautions are noticed to 
prevent imposition. London Drawing Boards, white and tinted, 
made from his own improved paper—Crayon Papers and Boards. 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Paper, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue Papers 
for Plans, made to any size, larger than have ever yet been 
offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, rough on one side, 
smooth on the reverse. 


TAY 7] > rr r 
ATENT PERRYIAN FILTERINKSTAND. 
This novel and useful Invention insures an instantaneous 
supply of CLEAR FILTERED INK in the cup of the Filter, 
which can be returned into the Inkstand at any moment, where 
it is secured from injury, and not affected by the atmosphere. 
The Ink, thus protected, never thickens or moulds, and remains 
good for any length of time in any climate. The process of fil- 
tration causes the colouring matter to be held in suspension ; 
hence the trouble and inconvenience occasioned by unsuitable 
Ink, generally found in ordinary Inkstands, are completely ob- 
viated by the use of the FILTER INKSTAND. One of moder- 
ate size will contain sufficient Ink for six or twelve months’ 
writing.—Sold by JAMES PERRY & Co. Patentees and Manu- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion-square, Landon ; also by all Stationers 
and other dealers in such articles. 


ENNY POST.—STOCKEN, 53, Quadrant. 
ENVELOPES, of the best quality, eight dozen for 1s.— 
Stocken’s Post-oflice writing papers, the only house in London 
that bas had paper expressly made, where two sheets may be 
enclosed in an envelope, and still under weight for a single 
letter. Superfine Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. r ream; 
Note Paper, 2}d., or 3s. 6d. per ream ; the largest and most ele- 
gant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled, complete, from 
5s. 6d.; Blotting Books, Albums, Scrap Books, Bibles, and 
Prayer Books bound, in velvet, &c.; name-plate e egantly en- 
graved, and 100 superfine cards printed, for 5s.; G. Riddle’s new 
spirally-propelled patent ever-pointed Silver Pencil Cases, the 
last and greatest improvement ever made in this useful article ; 
to be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


@ FOC EN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
» CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
Rosewood or Mahogany 




















shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
and key. Brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing cases repaired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 


| for 8s.6¢. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing Desks, 12 inches by 


10, warranted, for 10s. 6¢. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco, 
‘Travelling Writing Cases, 10} inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Riddle’s revolving Inkstands. G. Riddle’s universal l’enholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
f irer, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, next door to Swan and 
s. 


EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended by must 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
pair of best Convex Pebbles, fitted to the purchaser’s own 
frame, 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 6d. 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame..£1 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Double Joints.. 5 0 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Standard Silver....-. 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints.... 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame .. 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints........ 6 for Gentlemen 
Jitto, Tortoiseshell Frame ...... 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn .. oe 6 for Ladies | 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame ...+++.seeee0+ 0 6 for Mechanics. 
‘The above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Uculists to 
be the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be used. 
sLAZIERS” PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, Is, 6d. 
Country and Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the time they 
have used spectacles. Letters to be paid. A month's trial al- 
lowed, within which customers may exchange their purchases. 
MAKER OF IMPROVED BAROMETERS. 
Superior s-inch Wheel seeecseees 4250 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl .... 40 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which may be sent 
te any part, without injury, from 2/. 5s. to ...- 
Most Improved Mountain Barometer 
Ditto, Marine, from 31. 108. t0-.s+sesceeceeseeeeee 6 0 0 
No. 37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a direct4ine with Holborn. 
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. 
ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
\/ WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms, which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. he following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the metropolis, combining 
durability of fabric and novelty in design, with economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISIAN, 
his department, from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTER The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, sik, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 





FOR THE NUPTIAL PRESENT. 
7 r 

OMFORT IN THE RAIN.—W. BERDOE, 
TaiLor, 69, CoRNHILL, who first introduced the New 
VENTILATING WATERPROOF, now Offers first-rate clothing of 
every description, made to order, (at the lowest charges con- 
sistent with the best articles) WATERPROOFED, at the trifling 
extra cost of 7s. 6d. for a great coat, other coat, 5s., trousers, 
2s. 6d. &c. The process NEITHER CONFINES PERSPIRATION, 
nor imparts any objectionable property whatever. W. B. in- 
vites especial attention to his New WATERPROOF CopRING- 
TON Frock, as an admirable garment for general wear, light, 
gentlemanly, free from singularity of appearance, and an effec- 
tual protection from the most drenching rain; the very general 
use they have already acquired, is sufiicient proof of their ap- 
proval. The great success of the above invention has produced 
a variety of imitators. (69, Cornhill, north side.) Private trade, 
first floor. Patterns and directions for measuring sent to any 

part on application. 


CARD.—When the most important functions 

of life are suaponted, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudence are reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in despair that relief is to be 
found. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
cumstances are occasioned by a general or partial relaxation or 
weakness in either sex, and it is equally certain that SEDDON’S 
genuine AROMATIC LOZENGES of STEEL are the best, if 
not the only remedy ever discovered for this species of debility. 
When taken into the stomach, they immediately difluse them- 
selves lise a vapour through every pore, producing effects at 
once delightful, salutary, and permanent. When the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the circulation languid, and faculties 
paralysed, these Lozenges are found to give tone to the nerves, 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man. Where aversion to exercise, loss or de- 
pravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
ing consumption, the delicate female will be preserved and 
restored to health and society by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the Proprietor; and sold by his 
Agents : Mr. Gifford, 104, Strand; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. In Boxes at 7s. and 228. 
each. Observe, each box is signed J. P. Seddon. 


ERVOUSNESS CURED.—Medical science 
Y has been charged with impotence in a few of the greatest 
afflictions of Man. Of these the greatest are nervous disease 
and insanity, to remove which, professional men have devoted 
a large portion of their lives in vain. Sensible of the dowbt, 
therefore, that exists on the possibility of curing these com- 
plaints, Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY has not agitated the public 
mind by details of 3,500 cures in five years, but bas invited in- 
quiry, and such confidence has been created, that three Phy- 
sicians, twelve Surgeons, an Hospital Professor, &c. have placed 
themselves, their brothers, sisters. or patients, under his treat- 
ment, and each has been cured. This being the first and only 
discovery ever made for the cure of nervous complaints and 
insanity, Dr. Willis Moseley invites all to share its benefits,— 
Apply to, or address, post paid, Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury-square. At home from eleven to three. 
FOR INDIGESTION, NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, &c. 
OWERS’ DIGESTIVE OR TONIC PILLS 
are recommended for all that class of complaints which are 
occasioned by a loss of tone, or deticient action of the digestive 
organs ; as impaired appetite, asense of pain in the stomach after 
eating, flatulence, heartburn, acid eructations, affection of the 
head and sight, nervous irritability and depression, &c.—'These 
Pills do not contain a particle of Mercury or Antimony, and re- 
quire no particular caution or restraint during their use.—Sold 
in 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. Boxes, by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 
4, Cheapside, London, and 20, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, and 
(authenticated by his name and address in the accompanying 
stamps, and a fac-simile of the signature of Mr. John Towers on 
the labels.) may be obtained of most respectable Drugyists and 
Medicine Venders. 














THE COMPLEXION AND SKIN, 
r 7 r r . 

OWLAND'’S KALYDOR, composed for the 

most part of Oriental balsamic erotics, to the utter exclusion 
of all mineral admixture ; it is distinguished medicinally for its 
extreme bland, purifying, and soothing action upon the skin, and, 
by acting upon the pores and minute secretory vessels, expels all 
impurities from the surface, allays every tendency to inflammation, 
and, by this means alone, effectually dissipates all redness, tan, 
pimples, freckles, sunburn, and other unsightly cutaneous visita- 
tions, so inimical to Female Beauty. Its constant application 
will change the most bilious complerion into one of radiant whte~ 
ness; while to the Neck, Hand, and Arm, it bestows a delicacy 
and fairness unrivalled.—'lo GENTLEMEN afflicted with a tender- 
ness of the skin in shaving, the application of the Kalydor will be 
found to allay all cuticular irritation. It effectually heals and 
prevents chapped and a rough skin, and, from its extraordinary 
eflicacy in allaying all incidental inflammation, &c. deserves & 
place among the household treasures of every family. 

Price 4s. 6d, and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, duty included, 

Onserve—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 

A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON, 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on the 
cork ; also printed in red. on the Wrapper in which each Bottle 
is inclosed. Ask for “ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.” Sold by 
them, and by respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 








HER MAJESTY’S MARRIAGE. 
AS the greater part of the NOBILITY and GENTRY will visit LONDON 


on this great occasion, they will doubtless embrace the opportunity of Purchasing such Articles as cannot be obtained in 
the vicinity of their Country Residences. THOMAS FOX, in order to meet the demands of the mpproachiog season, has greatly 
increased bis extensive Stock of Brilliant Chimney, Pier, and Console Glasses, in eyery variety of Style, comprising Gothic, Grecian, 
Elizabethan, French, &c., in sizes suiting every purpose, and forming a most tasteful and varied assortment. A few Second-hand 
Glasses of good quality and large dimensions at a considerable reduction from the tariff prices. In 

STAINED AND ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 

He flatters himself, that he has succeeded in obviating the general objection to its Cost, and is enabled by his present arrange- 
ments to offer it at Prices calculated to bring it into general use for Church Windows, Conservatories, Staircases, &c., and solicits 


an inspection of his Specimens in Coats of Arms, Crests, Landscapes, Figures, Embossed Work, &c., at the 


BISHOPSGATE PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, 


93, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 14, 1840, 


‘MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 





PRINCE ALBERT AND THE HOUSE OF SAXONY. 


From AUTHENTIC Sources. By FREDERIC SHOBERL, Esq. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Prince, price 5s. 6d. elegantly bound. 
**A book, which the marriage of the Queen cannot fail to render most interesting; and we have no doubt that it will be generally and eagerly read throughout the country."—Courier, 
“It is right that the British public should be introduced to the family as well as the individual.”—Times. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
With ANECDOTES of their COURTS, now first published from Official Records and other Authentic Documents, Private as well as Public. 
By MISS STRICKLAND. 


Dedicated by Permission to Her Majesty. To be completed in Four or Five Monthly Volumes, small 8yo. beautifully embellished with Portraits, Vignettes, &e. 
Vol. I. price 8s. 6d. bound, is now ready. 


Ill. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME MALIBRAN; 


With a SELECTION from HER CORRESPONDENCE, and NOTICES of the PROGRESS of the MUSICAL DRAMA in ENGLAND. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 


LADY JANE GREY: AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By the Author of ‘ Royston Gower,’ ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ &e. 3 vols. 


THE COURT AND CAMP OF RUNJEET SING. 


By the HON. G. W. OSBORNE, 
Military Secretary to the Governor-General of {ndia. 
In 8vo. with Sixteen Engravings from Original Drawings, taken on the spot. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE. BY THE BARON DE GERAMB. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


A WINTER IN ICELAND AND LAPLAND. 


By the HON. ARTHUR DILLON. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


VIII. X. XII. 
MR. BREMNER'S DENMARK, NORWAY, MARIAN; THE SPITFIRE: a Navrticat Romance. 
and SWEDEN. Or, A Youne Matn’s Fortunts. S p care. weapamer came, Bx. ins 
_ Life of a r,’ * Ben Brace,’ &e. 
With Notices of the State of Public Opinion in those Coun- By MRS. 8. C. HALL, - weitaag ase aac penis . 
tries, and Anecdotes of their Courts. Author of ‘ Lights and Shadows of Irish Life,’ &c. 2nd Edition, 3 vols. with Portrait of the Author, and 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound. : 3 vols. humorous Illustrations by Phiz. 


Ix. 7 XU 


x a 
MR. BREMNER’S ‘RUSSIA,’ THE DUCHESS of ST. ALBAN’S On the wi rer POLICY of 
Including SKETCITES of the EMPEROR NICHOLAS and MEMOIRS. ston niin brea se rd i Si aa 
his COURT. 2nd Edition, with Additions, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Two ty the PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with ” Portraits, and an Autograph. Translated from the vench. } 
Portraits, 21s. 24s. bound. 1 vol. 8vo. with a Memoir of Prince Louis. 











The following are nearly ready. 
11, 


I. 
MEMOIRS of the PRINCESS DASCHKAW, COLBURN’S 
Lady of Honour to the Empress Catherine IT. KALENDAR OF AMUSEMENTS, 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
With numerous Letters of the Empress and other Royal and Distinguished Personages. For 1840. 


Now first published from the Originals. 1 pocket volume, with numerous Illustrations 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, Autographs, &c. by R. CrorksHank. 


Il, IV. 
LIGHTS and SHADES of MILITARY LIFE. JACK ASHORE. 
Edited by ee NAPIER, K.C.B, By the Author of ‘ Ratlin ew ‘Outward Bound, &e. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 








London: Jams Houwes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun PRancts; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for ScoTLano, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Kdinburgh ; and D. Campbell, Glasgow ;—for IReLanp,J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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